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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, toany address on receipt of five 
(s) dollars for each, 

During nearly nine years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 

ommented upon, We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same,and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Marchesi. 
Henry Mason, 
P. S. Gilmore, 


Teresina Tua, 
Lucca, 


Adelina Patti, : 
Ivan E. Morawski, 


Sembrich, 1 

Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupert, 

Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 


Max Bruch, 
L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 


Rose Coghlan, 
Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 


Marie Roze, 
Anna de Bellocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica, Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 
osephine Yorke Fanny Davenport, E. M. Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre, Janauschek, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, Genevieve Ward, Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, May Fielding, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Ellen Montejo, Jone McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, alvini, 
Materna, Louise Gage Courtney, ohn T. Raymond, 
Albani, Richard Wosner, ter Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winact, Dr. Damrosch, Boucicault, 
Lena Little. Campanini, Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Guadagnini. Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg. Rossi, 
Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Galassi, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, CA. Corre 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Montegriffo 
Fursch-Madi.—» Anton Rubinstein. Mrs, Heien Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 
Zélie de Lussan, Joseffy,. Emil Scaria, : 
Kianche Roosevelt Mme. Julia Rive-King, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt Hope Glenn, Donizetti, s 
Titus d’Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg. William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!,Frank Vander Stucken. Ferranti, 
Charles M. Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason Johannes Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, Meyerbeer, : 
Franz Lachner. Robert Volkmann, Moritz Moszkowski, 
Heinrich Marschner, Julius Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, Max Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, E. A, Lefebre, Wilhelm Junck. 


Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 
S. N. Penfield, 


Ovide Musin, 


William Courtney, 
Anton Udvardi, 


Tosef Staudcig!, 


Lulu Veling, Alcuin Blum, Dr. . 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, Joseph Koegel, F, W. Riesberg, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy, Emmons Hamlin, 


Otto Sutro, 
Carl Faelten, 


Carlyle Petersilea, 
Cari Retter, 


Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 


Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl Millécker, 
§. E. Jacobsohn, Van Zandt, Lowell Mason, 
C. Mortimer Wiske. W. Edward Heimendah!, Georges Bizet, 


ohn A. Broekhoven, 
dgar H. Sherwood, 


Mme. Clemelli, 
Albert M. Bagby, 


J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg, 


Adolf Henselt W. Waugh Lauder, Ponchielli, 

Eugene D. Albert Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Edith Edwards, 

Lili Lehmann, Mendelssohn, rrie Hun-King. 
William Candidus, Hans von Biilow, Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Franz Koeisel, Clara Schumann, Verdi, 

Leandro Campanari, Joachim, Hummel Monument, 


Hector Berlioz Monument 


Samuel S. Sanford, 
Haydn Monument. 


Franz Liszt, 


Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 


Amy Sherwin Christine Dossert, — Svendsen, 
Thomas Ryan, Dora Henninges. nton Dvorak, 

Achille Errani, A. A. Stanley, Saint-Saens. 

King Ludwig I 1, Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 

©. Jos. Prambach, Heinrich Hofmann. ules i ordan. 

Henry Schradieck, Charles Fradel. ans Richter, 

John F. Luther, Emil Sauer. Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
John F. Rhodes, Tesse Bartlett Davis. Bertha Pierson, 


Dory Burmeister-Petersen, Carlos Sobrino, 
Willis Nowell, George M. Noweli, 
August Hyllested. William Mason, 


Wilhelm Gericke, 
Frank Taft, 
Cc. M. Von Weber, 


UR correspondence from ‘Baltimore i in this aumber 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER discloses a rather pe- 
culiar state of affairs in musical matters in the Monu- 
mental City. Weare aware from personal experience 
that Asger Hamerik, who controls the destinies of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in that city, has taken 
liberties with the scores of great composers, and we can 
therefore fully appreciate the just indignation of our 
correspondent. Mr. Hamerik’s conduct for years past 
reminds us of the behavior of a celebrated local poli- 
tician, whose name was “ Boss” Tweed, and who said on 
one memorable occasion: “ What are you going to do 
about it?”” And he was finally done for. 
—_—s__. 
E get the following from one of our Western con- 
temporaries : 

William Stackhouse has written a very brilliant march, which Professor 
Beuter pronounces a very good composition. This march the composer 
called “The Thunderbolt.’’ The name is appropriate, as the march is 
written in full harmony and abounds in many octave passages. Mr. Stack- 
house should publish this march by all means. 

From the descriptive title of the composition in ques- 
tion we only hope that Mr. Stackhouse will not take the 
advice of the learned musical editor of the paper and 
publish his pianistic “ Thunderbolt.” Why the name 
is appropriate because the march is written in “ full har- 
mony” (whatever that may be) and abounds in octave 
passages, we are at a loss to discover. At all events we 
hope the musical public at large will be spared the in- 
fliction of hearing this meteorological march, which 
probably would be interpreted best by the new electrical 
piano in the midst of our late visitor, the blizzard. 


HE Indianapolis Mews brings us the 
item 

San Diego, Cal., has a musical prodigy named Hecrandner who can turn 
his back to the piano and play ‘‘ The Suwanee River” with his knuckles, 
Another feat he can perform isto play ‘* Home, Sweet Home” with his 
toes. 

The knuckling part of the business is nothing at all, 
but the toe performance is a feat. We have heard pedes- 
trial pianists, as they style themselves, in Bowery mu- 
seums, but none so proficient as the above “professor” 
appears to be. The arrangement of “ Home, Sweet 
Home ” is not stated, and whether it is Thalberg’s, Gott- 
schalk’s or S. B. Mills’ is an open question; probably, 
however, it is one in which the pedestrial fiend will not 
have to cross hands too often, or does not abound in too 
many loose wrist octave passages. 

After all the “armless woman” who knits with her 
feet is a much more edifying spectacle than this Mr. 
Hecrandner, with all his toe technic. 


following 


HE following paragraph appeared in a recent review 
in the New York World: 

Apropos, the whole town has been running wild over a baby pianist. 
Liszt could not have so wrung them. Some ot the women who fainted 
when he played Chopin never heard of Von Biilow, and when I asked 
them if it was the child’s genius they said: ‘‘ Heavens, man, think how 
young he is—the darling !"’ 

That was the ecstasy that overcame them. 
wouldn't have broken his contract. 


As usual with “ Nym Crinkle,” when dealing with mat- 
ters purely musical, he is far wide of the mark in the above 
criticism. People did not go to hear young Hofmann 
merely on account of his tender years. There are lots 
of baby pianists in this city who play well, some of them 
very well (the prodigy boom brought them to the sur- 
face), but they lack the little Josef’s distinctive gift— 
genius. He has it in abundance, and his playing, apart 
from all technical considerations, was the source of the 
keenest pleasure to old musicians for its intrinsic musi- 
cal and intellectual qualities. Try again, Mr. Crinkle, 
the problem is a tough one to unravel! 


If he had been old—well, he 
Nym CrinkLe. 


T the last rehearsal for the Sejdl concert, among the 
A few to whom it is granted to hear these private re- 
hearsals were Rafael Joseffy and Casimir Hofmann, with 
his talented boy Josef. The young genius, who was 
not very favorably struck with Mr. Sherwood’s inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s E flat major piano concerto, 
which he said he had heard much better played by 
Sophie Menter, already displays good critical qualities. 
He looked tired and really far from well, and he told the 
writer that he was glad that he should soon return to 
the old country. Mr. Hofmann said that he hoped to 
be able to take the steamer on Wednesday, the 28th 
inst. When asked about his intentions for the future 
regarding his young hopeful, he answered that he would 
not allow him to appear again in public for many years 
tocome. He intends to place the genius at first under 
Eugene D’Albert’s tuition, but will himself also remain 
in Weimar to superintend the studies of the boy, who 





F.dward Fisher Gustav Hinrichs. Pasdeloup. 

Kate Rolla Xaver Scharwenka. Anna Lankow. 

Charles Rehm. Heinrch Boetel. Maud Powell. 

Harold Randolph. W. E. Haslam, Max Alvary. 

MinnieV. Vanderveer Carl E. Martin. Josef Hofmann. 

Adele Aus der Ohe Jennie Dutton, Handel. y | 
Karl Klindworth Walter J. Hall. Carlotta F, Pinner. 


Marianne Brandt. 


Conrad Ansorge. 4 
Gustav A. Kerker. 


Car Baermann. 


Edwin Klahre. 
Helen D. Campbell. 





so far has never had another teacher than this very 
same father, who certainly must be complimented on 
the results of his teaching. Casimir Hofmann further- 


more said that Mr. +. Elbridge ¥ ouniie s fabled benefactor, 
who offered to settle the sum of $50,000 on Josef, had 
so far failed to materialize, but he added that his own 
means were sufficient to pay for his son’s education. 


E observe that the Anderton-Cummings-McCaull 
combination, which formerly affiliated with J. 
D. Fish and Ferdinand Ward as stockholders at the 
Casino, has begun another onslaught on the Aronsons, 
It is the same old story which Justice Lawrence knocked 
in the head two years ago, that there was something 
wrong in the financial affairs of the Casino. The real 
animus of this attack is the same as then—the over. 
throw of Rudolph Aronson and the substitution of 
John A. McCaull. It is said that all is fair in love and 
war, and it may be that this second outcry will accom- 
plish the purpose of its projectors. We do not believe 
it, however ; for, as we said before, the Casino was pro- 
jected and built up and its reputation—on which the 
value of its stock depends—was made by Rudolph 
Aronson. No stockholder who values his stock or who 
has a fair sense of justice will aid this attack on the 
present management. 

The opposition is resorting to its old tricks of lying. 
For instance, it puts forth the assertion that Henry 
Clews and E. K. Willard favor the present attack. Both 
these gentlemen deny this. 


ICHARD WAGNER, in a letter written not many 
weeks before his death to Mr. Fritzsch, the pub- 
lisher of his literary works and the editor of the Wuszk- 
alisches Wochenblatt, says with regard to the perform- 
ances of his youthful symphony at Venice : 

Let me testify, first of all, that the rendering by the orchestra of the 
“ Liceo” greatly satisfied me, owing, no doubt, to the number of rehear- 
sals, which long ago at Leipsic had been refused tome. The natural gifts 
of Italian musicians for tone and expression might lead to excellent 
developments if Italian taste would interest itself in German instrumental 
music. My symphony really seemed to please. 

In the five years that have elapsed since the above 
was written Italy has made enormous strides in the 
appreciation of German, and more especially of Wag- 
ner’s music, and the master’s quasi-prophecy, which is 
contained in the above paragraph, is already being ful- 
filled. The most conservative of all important Italian 
opera houses, the Scala at Milan, will shortly produce 
“Lohengrin,” after careful and long rehearsals. Mar- 
cossi will sing Lohengrin and Mrs. Kupfer-Berger E/sa. 
Fifteen years ago several performances of Wagner's 
most popular opera were attempted at the Scala, but 
had to be abandoned on account of the disturbances 
created by a mob of anti-Wagnerites during the third 
act of the seventh performance. 

An extremely successful first performance of “ Lo- 
hengrin” has, moreover, recently taken place at the 
Verdi Theatre at Padua. Lastly, Bologna will soon fol- 
low, as performances of “ Tristan und Isolde” are con- 
templated during the time of the coming exhibition, and 
Winkelmann is said to be engaged to sing 77zs/an. This 
extraordinary and most difficult work has hitherto been 
produced, outside of Germany, only in London and in 
New York and by German companies. While on this 
subject it is curious to notice from the recently pub- 
lished Wagner-Liszt correspondence what the master 
writes to his friend, in what must have been one of his 
most desperate humors, concerning “ Tristan "—then as 
yet an unknown quantity in the musical world—viz.: 
“ | have some idea of getting someone to make a good 
Italian translation of the work and to offer it to some 
Italian theatre.” 

Italy, not only in the way of performances, but also in 
modern composition, is following the German school, 
and is making musical progress in the right direction. 
France, however, though most of her composers are, 
consciously or unconsciously, also more or less influ- 
enced by the great musical reformer in public per- 
formances, still retains her absurd Chauvinism. Here 
isa recent example: In Rouen, a few weeks ago, Colonne, 
of Paris, with his orchestra, was to give a concert, on 
the program of which figured the “ Tannhiuser”’ over- 
ture. The mayor of the city, a Mr. Lebon, heard this 
terrible news, and forbade the concert unless a work by 
a French composer should be substituted for the one 
by the hated Wagner, This at the end of the nineteenth 
century ! 





At the ayecting of the National League of Musi- 
cians in Philadelphia, March 16, officers were elected for the en- 
suing year as follows: President, C. M, Currier, Chicago; 
first vice-president, William Walsifer, Philadelphia ; second 
vice-president, John Hunt, New York; third vice-president, 
Jacob Schmalz, Cincinnati; treasurer, Laurence O'Reilly 
New York; secretary, Jacob Beck, Philadelphia ; sergeant. 
at-arms, N. LeBrun, St.Louis. The second Wednesday in 
March, 1889, was selected as the date to hold their next 











annual convention in St. Louis. 
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Leipsic Letter. 
Lerpsic, February 28. 
HE last month has not been as prolific in 
concerts as one might expect, but has contained some 
important events. 

Firstly, D'Albert came with a_ highly 
musicianly program, and his recital was certainly one of the 

His program was: 


interesting and 


centre points of our musical record. 


. a, Fifteen variations with fugue, op 35. 
6, Sonata, A flat major, op. 26 
c, Sonata, E major, op. 109 
. a, Nocturne, B major...... |. 
4, Sonata, B minor, op. 58.. ) 
. a, Eight Klavierstiicke 
4, Allegretto <P cane 
c, Walzer ** Man lebt nur einmal" 


..... Beethoven 


....Chopin 
....D' Albert 
....Strauss-Tausig 


Such devoted students and admirers of Beethoven as Leipsic 
contains could not but be glad of the plentitude of the great 
tone poet’s work, and it would seem from the same that 
D’Albert is making a specialty of Beethoven playing. The 
three important Beethoven numbers were presented by the 
young master in a manner which commanded the highest ad- 
miration and respect. An earnest and musicianly conception, 
careful thought and study and an immense and unfailing 
technic were evident. Yet it may and has been said that the 
nuances were not sharply defined, that occasionally the sacred 
Beethoven marks were changed, and that Beethoven and 
Chopin were played with the same ‘‘ Anschlag.” Neverthe- 
less, the works were beautiful, monumentally beautiful; but 
on the above indictment our best Beethoven judges have de- 
cided that D’Albert shall not yet wear the crown of ‘* Beet- 
hoven player,” that highest of titles! His Chopin is certainly 
the work of a genius —the B major nocturne never sang more 
exquisitely, and the op. 58 sonata was a worder, so tender, so 
passionate, with such delicacy and yet such vividness! The 
tour de force at the end of the last movement literally carried 
the audience away. The cheers were an ovation. D’Albert’s 
own compositions, an interesting series, were received with 
pleasure, and the charming and effective allegretto of Alkan 
also, although at the latter the stricter brethren roll up their 
eyes and say, ‘‘ Schlechte Musik.” The whole recital was one 
of those ‘‘ happy times’ when one could forget piano and 
pianist and feel that keen enjoyment which comes from the 
earnest and masterly interpretation of the great composer's 
works ; and surely he is the greatest artist who points first to 
the creation of the composer. May D’Albert soon again give 
us a similar pleasure ! 

The Gewandhaus’ concerts journey on and are coming 
toward the end. Theseventeenth concert was a performance 
of Hindel’s ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.”” The orchestra was reduced on 
account of the size of the chorus, which, not above two hun- 
dred, was far too small a body of voices to sing those mighty 
double choruses. The consequence was a rather unimpressive 
rendering ; in some parts the chorus was effective, but as 
‘* The horse and his rider,” 


a general thing much too weak. 
the ‘* Hailstone ” chorus, and the last, ‘‘ The Lord is King, 
The orchestra played excellently, but 
the soloists 


were quite spoiled. 
could not make up for the scarcity of chorus ; 
were in no way remarkable except Messrs. Schelper and Per- 
ron who sang the celebrated duet, ‘‘ The Lord is a man of 
war,” superbly. They received the only ovation. 

The eighteenth concert included Beethoven’s splendid 
music to Goethe's ‘‘ Egmont,” and the B flat major symphony 
of Schumann, in which Reinecke and the orchestra covered 
themselves with glory. Reinecke reads the Schumann works 
with a special and remarkable ability. In the ‘‘ Egmont,” 
music Mrs. Baumann sang the songs and Anton Hartmann, 
of Dresden, read the connecting dramatic part, both with suc- 
cess. 

The sixteenth concert brought Berlioz’s overture to ‘‘ King 
Lear” and the Rubinstein D minor symphony ; of both com- 
posers this is the first work we have had this season—a fact 
to be regretted, especially in the case of Berlioz. The splen- 
didly devised and wrought out overture stood for itself in this 
case, and was received with great favor. 

As soloists appeared Mrs. Amalie Joachim and our Leipsic 
violinist, Henri Petri. Mrs. Joachim was warmly received 
and seemed to give pleasure, though her voice is no longer 
what it has been. Petri is a young artist who merits special 
approbation. That he is a faithful disciple and favorite pupil 
of Joachim is a guarantee that he is not a mere violinist, but a 
true artist and musician. He played the Spohr No. 7 concerto 
and F major romance of Beethoven. Especially in the con- 
certo he was admirable. Beautiful tone, broad bowing and 
artistic phrasing, coupled with a sound musicianly conception, 
marked his performance. He is one of the youngest in the 
first rank of violin players already, and as he works hard we 
may expect an advancement to even the highest place of his 
art. 

A subject which is causing some considerable interest in 
Leipsic is Paul von Janko's new claviatur or keyboard for the 
piano, which, I believe, is already being introduced in 
America, It consists of six smaller keyboards, arranged ina 
terraced bank. The black and white keys are all on the same 
level and in same position, made possible by the degrees pro- 
ceeding by whole tones, 7. ¢., it takes two keyboards to con- 
tain the notes of an ordinary keyboard, The advantages are 
that, when so arranged, the stretches are shortened and that 
one fingering applies to all keys; also in the six keyboards 
the same note may be struck in three different places, making 





combinations possible that have not hitherto been feasible, 
Chords with the stretch of a tenth, eleventh, twelfth or thir- 
teenth are easily played together. Janko is now lecturing 
here on the matter, which has been taken up by a number of 
good musicians. 

His visit, however, is chiefly notable for his introduction of 
a young Hungarian pianiste, Miss Gisela Gulyas, who in her 
eighteen years has come to a sufficiently high artistic rank to 
cause great anticipations for her future. On Monday evening 
last she played on the old and new claviatur the eighth Hun- 
garian rhapsody (Liszt); Beethoven’s ‘‘ Last Sonata,” op. III ; 
Schumann's, ‘* Nachtstiick,” and Moszkowski’s tarantelle. She 
has a round, beautiful touch, considerable technic and an in- 
nate musical understanding which is remarkable. The Beet- 
hoven sonata, a difficult task, was her best number and 
showed a good Beethoven style. She is to take a large share 
of the program at the next Liszt-Verein concert, when she 
will play a number of difficult compositions ; indeed a taxing 
piece of work, which will, if successful, place her at once in a 
high rank among pianists. 

Last week Reinecke’s new comic opera, ‘‘ Auf hohen 
Befehl,” was produced for the first time in Leipsic. It has 
been brought out in Dresden and other places, but has not 
been heard here until now. It is dedicated to Emil Goetze, 
and proves a dainty, refined work, full of Reinecke’s thoroughly 
musical thoughts and contains many charming Lieder, which 
will find their way to the homes of music loving people. There 
is perhaps a tendency to cverdo the Lieder, as a continual suc- 
cession is apt to become wearisome. A certain centre point is 
a three times repeated beautiful Volklied : 

Kein Feuer, keine Kohle, 

Kann brennen so heiss 

Als heimliche Liebe 

Von der Niemand nichts weiss, &c. 

The orchestration throughout is as effective as we know 
Reinecke can make it; not heavy, but rich in coloring and 
clever. The overture and the ballet music, pastorale and 
gavotte, in the last act are particularly happy. The text is 
taken from Riehl’s novel, “Ovid bei Hofe,” by the composer. 
The principal characters were: Prince, Mr. Perron ; Princess, 
Mrs. Emma Baumann; Corne/ia, Miss Rothauser; Franz, 
Mr. Hedmondt; Da/ Segno, Mr. Goldberg, and /gnaaz Lammi, 
Mr. Grengg. 

With the exception of Goldberg, who cannot sing, they were 
all very good. Miss Rothauser made a charming Corne/ia, 
and showed herself a conscientious and artistic vocalist. Mrs. 
Baumann’s music was especially suited to her. I think Rein- 
ecke must have had her in his mind when he wrote the 
Princess music. Hedmondt as Frans and Schelper as the 
Court Fool did their usual good work. After the first act the 
applause was not great, but when the curtain went down the 
second time Reinecke was called, while at the end the en- 
thusiasm rose to a high pitch. The composer appeared again 
and again ; he looked rather pale and nervous, but certainly 
must have been satisfied with his reception. He has received 
very flattering criticisms and is not likely to have anything 
else, as personally he is justly beloved, and his opera, though 
not a large work, is redolent of just that original, refined hu- 
mor which is Reinecke’s. 

Apart from this, in the theatre the ‘‘prince of opera” 
reigns. We have had a series of Wagner operas, three a 
week, during February, that being the month in which he 
died. ‘‘ Tannhduser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man,” *‘‘ Rienzi,” ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” and ‘‘ Tristan und 
Isolde ”’ have been given, and this week we have the ‘‘ Nibe- 
lungen Ring.” The ‘‘ Meistersinger” and “ Tristan ” were the 
master performances. The former was exceptionally well 
done throughout, but the great success was the Hans Sachs of 
Otto Schelper. He was said by Wagner to be ‘the real 
Hans Sachs,” and, indeed, this fine character was admirably 
given by Schelper the other night. ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde " 
was more uneven. Mrs. Moran-Olden had a veritable triumph 
as /solde; her magnificent voice and great artistic qualities 
have never appeared to better advantage, particularly the 
beautiful *‘ Liebestod”’ she sang with wonderful ability ; but 
Lederer was more out of voice than usual and could not give 
any support in the great love scene in the second act. Young 
Perron as Xing Mark bore off the honors among the men; 
he sang the reproach of 77ristan in the second act superbly. 
Above all the greatest honor must go to our Kapellmeister, 
Nikisch, who never fails to turn out a finished and artistic 
performance. He is a director that Leipsic should be and is 
proud of; our Vienna neighbors covet him and make him con- 
tinual offers, so far without success, May it long con- 
tinue so. A. M. L. 








.+.-Says the London Figaro in regard to the approach- 
ing musical season in the English metropolis: Our principal 
visitors will probably be Tschaikowsky, Sarasate, Grieg and 
Dr. von Billow. None of the promised concert productions 
are likely to make any great sensation, nor, unless ‘‘ Otello” 
be produced, which is improbable, is anything particularly im- 
portant expected at the opera. It is not yet quite certain 
whether there will be one Italian opera or two, but it is possi- 
ble that Covent Garden and Her Majesty's will once more be 
in competition, There will be no English, and, so far as is 
known, no German or French opera enterprises. It is, of 
course, early days to prophesy, but everything so far points 
to a tolerably busy but somewhat commonplace summer sea- 
son, which, after the feverish restlessness of the past two or 
three years, will to some people be an agreeable change. 





A Proposed Wagner Festival in At- 
lanta, Ga. 
HE ever-active Constantin Sternberg is out 
in the Atlanta, Ga., papers, with the following card : 
To the Musical Public of Atlanta. 

It is about five years now since a genius departed from this world, leav- 
ing behind a costly heirloom, a treasure of beauty and truth, sublime, 
precious and imperishable! His name was Richard Wagner. A world has 
done homage to his genius, and all grades of music have submitted to the 
overwhelming truth of his art principles ; from the height of grand opera 
down to the humblest dance music ; from the orchestral symphony to the 
small piano piece, his influence can be traced, and the art temples princi- 
pally devoted to the cultivation and interest of Wagnerian art—oumerous 
as they are—still increase daily in number and significance. 

A retrospective glance at the musical events of Atlanta during the past 
seasons has convinced me that—thanks to the activity of our excellent 
local musicians—our musical life has reached such a state of advancement 
that we,should no longer hesitate to form the acquaintance with the im- 
mortal works of Richard Wagner, and thus place us (musically) en a com- 
parative level with the largest cities of the world. Being intimately ac- 
quainted with his works, and—which is only natural—being also an ardent 
admirer of them, I should be very glad to introduce them in Atlanta by 
way ot a Wagner festival, the proceeds of which I should partly dedicate 
to the benefit of the ‘‘ Women’s Industrial Union.” 

Many of our best vocalists have promised their co-operation ; in fact, 
the solo parts are already distributed, and also for the chorus I have been 
happy to receive the promise of many ladies and gentlemen ; but still more 
are requested, and in order to accelerate my project I most respectfully in- 
vite all who wish to join in the chorus for the festival to meet on Thursday, 
the 8th day of this month, at 8 Pp. M., at the musical hall of the Atlanta 
Female Institute. 

All ladies and gentlemen in possession of voices anc able to read music 
(if only fairly) are welcome. All singing societies are most cordially and 
particularly invited to join in a body to help us in making this bold and im- 
portant step in the musical history of Atlanta. 


Yours, enthusiastically, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 


143 Peachtree st 

Against this appears the following: 

An Impossibility. 

Editors Constitution: If you will kindly allow me the space I would be 
glad to say a word about the proposed Wagnerian festival that is spoken 
of in your “* Walks and Talks’’ column this morning. The idea of giving 
a Wagnerian festival in Atlanta is absurdly impracticable and ridiculous 
No one probably knows this better than Mr. Sternberg. The immortal 
works of the great Wagner have not been attempted in this country out 
side of New York city, and they had to import singers from Germany to be 
able to present them there. Now, think of Atlanta trying to give a Wag- 
nerian festival with local talent—a thing that could not be done in the city 
of New York ; doesn’t it strike you as the height of folly? 
the issue of Tue Musicar Courter of February 1 that Mr. Sternberg says, 
over his own signature, that there is nothing in Atlantato lead. Where 
has he found the wonderful soloists that are willing to mutilate the great 
There is no one more enthusiastically in favor of a music 


It was only in 


master’s works. 
festival than the writer, but we want something that is practicabie, ani 
something that could be given with some degree of credit. The Atlanta 
musicians are not a set of hoodlums ; they certainly see through this sham 
attempt at a Wagnerian festival. The attraction at our previous festival 
was Levy, the cornet player. But for him the festival would not have 
paid its advertising bill. Just think for one moment, from Levy to Wag- 
ner atone jump! If Mr. Sternberg is sincere in his desire to elevate the 
musical taste in Atlanta let him give his drawing room concerts more fre- 
quently and not charge admission, or at least such high admission fee that 
very few will attend. One concert like Mrs. Von der Hoya's, a short while 
ago, will do more good than a dozen where $1 admission is charged, and 
certainly more good than a hundred attempts at a Wagnerian festival 
A Lover or Music. 

We should like to hear from Mr. Sternberg what is his in- 
tended program of the ‘* Wagner Festival,’ of what his orches- 
tra and chorus are made up and whoare to be the soloists able 
and willing to interpret the immortal works of Wagner in 


Atlanta, Ga. 








Alfredo Barili. 

E present to our readers this week a capital 
likeness of a young pianist and composer, Alfredo 
Barili, a son of the late Ettore Barili, of Rome, Italy, and a 
nephew of the celebrated Adelina Patti. Mr. Barili has lived 
nearly all his life in America, but was born in Florence, his 
grandmother, Catarina Barili, being at the time a celebrated 
cantatrice. We have before us a program of a concert given 
by young Barili at the age of ten in New York city, on which 
occasion he played the difficult ‘‘ Lucia” fantasy of Liszt. He 
displayed such pianistic and musical talent that he was placed 
under the guidance of Carl Wolfsohn, at that time in Phila- 
delphia, with whom he studied a number of years. In 1873 he 
went abroad and studied composition with Ferdinand Hiller at 
Cologne and piano under F. Gernsheim, James Kwast, and 
afterward, in Paris, with the lamented Theodore Ritter. He 

won considerable praise by his performances in both cities. 

As a pianist Mr. Barili possesses a brilliant technic and a 
thoroughly musical touch, while his interpretations are always 
forcible and thoughtful. His repertory is large, although of 
late years he has devoted his attention to teaching and com- 
posing. He resides at present in Atlanta, Ga., where he has 
been since 1880, and where he has done no little in elevating the 
standard of music, also being eminently successful in teaching 
both piano and voice. He is also director of the Polymnia, a 
singing club, and by his unremitting labor and gentlemanly 
bearing has accomplished great results. 

Mr. Barili deserves especial mention asa composer. He 
has a fluent, facile style that is charming and his semi- 
Spanish birth reveals itself in his abundant use of piquant and 
marked rhythms. His work is full of melody and color and 
several of his pieces are known the length and breadth of the 
land, notably his ‘‘ Cradle Song” for piano. 

Mr. Barili is ably assisted by his wife, who was a piano pupil 
of Isidor Seiss, of Cologne. 








--..The “Symphonie Fantastique” of Berlioz has 
been performed for the first time in Italy by the Palestrina So- 
ciety of Rome. 











PERSONALS. 
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McCunn.—Hamish McCunn is a promising young 
Scotch composer, who is just now attracting a good deal of 
attention from London musicians. He has become familiar 
to concert goers in that city through the instrumentality both 
of Georg Henschel and August Manns, the conductors, who 
at their concerts have introduced several of his very striking 
compositions. He is only twenty years of age, but evinces 
singular ability for orchestral writing, handling it like a vet- 
eran. His overtures and bailads, with chorus and orchestra, 
are strongly Scottish in their character, his themes being lit- 
eral transcriptions of the melodies of his native land. Like 
Grieg and Dvorak, Mr. McCunn is distinctively a nationa 
composer, and we may, according to all accounts, look for 
good work from him. 

KLINDWORTH.—Karl Klindworth, the ex-pianist, and 
his amiable better-half left these inhospitable shores on 
last Wednesday and are now near Germany, where we hope 
he will meet with better success. His conservatory at Berlin 
is said to be an excellent institution. 

TOEDT—EARLE.—The marriage of the popular tenor, 
Theodore Toedt, with the not Jess popular young soprano, 
Miss Ella Earle, is to take place on June 20, 

L’ALLEMAND.—Pauline L’Allemand, who has sung 
three weeks at the Augsburg Opera House, where she met with 
success, has gone to Koenigsberg, where she has been engaged 
for twelve performances. 

RUMMEL,—Franz Rummel played Beethoven’s E flat 
and Liszt's concerto in the same key at a recent concert of the 
Berlin Philharmonic orchestra and scored a great triumph. 
At this same concert Goldmark’s second symphony had its 
first and a successful performance, 

GERNSHEIM.—On Monday, the 5th inst., at one of 
Hans von Biilow’s concerts of the Berlin Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Frederick Gernsheim’s new symphony in C minor was 
performed for the first time, the composer having run over 
from Rotterdam to conduct his latest work in person. It was 
well received by a critical Berlin audience and the composer 
had acknowledgments after each of the four 
movements, 

WAGNER.—-Richard Wagner’s family and Court Con- 
ductor Levi, of Munich, have gone on a short trip of recre- 


to bow his 


ation to Merau, 
Don11Ta.—Miss Constanza Donita writes that, though 
she has solved her matrimonial engagement with the tenor 
Goetze, she has not dissolved her engagement with the Cologne 
Opera House, her contract holding good till 1890, 
HENSCHEL.—-The little and Mrs. 
Georg Henschel was mentioned in one of the London papers 
of 


daughter of Mr. 


and appreciative 


The 


the enthusiastic 


of her father’s symphony concerts. 


as being one most 


listeners at one 
future of this child will be watched with great interest. 
SULLIVAN.—Sir Arthur Sullivan may be interested to 
learn that ‘*The Mikado” have been sung be- 
fore the great bronze image of Buddha, at Kamakura, Japan. 
Col. P. Bissell, of Hartford, Conn., and a party of 
friends stood last month before this famous statue, and as the 


scraps from 


George 


natives gathered around and set up a great clatter the Ameri- 
cans broke out as one man in ‘* Here’s a how d’'ye do.” The 
Japanese were awed by the song, and thought it was offered 
as an invocation to Buddha. 

BERNARD.—The new tenor of the Paris Opera, Ber- 
nard, was discovered in this romantic way : Two years ago he 
was a carpenter in Toulon, and while caroling gleefully at his 
bench was heard by a music director who was passing along 
the rhe latter, struck by the singular beauty of the 
singer's voice, engaged him on the spot to appear in ‘‘ Herod- 
ade,” then in rebearsal at Toulon, though the carpenter con- 
Since then he 


street. 


fessed he did not know a single note of music. 
has studied in Italy 

Patti.—Adelina Patti never consented to sing gratu- 
itously in London but once, and that was for a concert which 
had to be abandoned at no little expense, as she sent word in 
the morning that she was too hoarse to sing. 

VAN ZANDT.—It is said that Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau have a contract with Miss Marie Van Zandt for the 
season of 1890, but that it is not yet decided whether the lady 


will appear in opera or concert. 


PERUGINI.—Perugini, the popular American tenor, 
who has been singing with success in England with the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, and who was to create the leading 
tenor in ‘The Lady and the Tiger” with the McCaull 
Opera Company at Wallack’s Theatre May 7, has, through the 
courtesy of Col. A. McCaull, signed with Augustus 
Harris for his London season of Italian opera at Covent Gar- 
The following artists have already 
Mrs, Albani, Lillian Nordica, 


role 
John 


den, commencing May 14. 
been engaged by Mr. Harris: 


Miss Arnoldsen, Mrs. Gabbi, Maria Decca, Mrs. Scalchi, 
Mrs. and Miss Trebelli, Mrs. Lablache, Jean de Reske, 
Edeuard de Reske, Ravelli, Del Puente, Lassalle, Novarro 


and Ciampi. Perugini will appear during the first week of 


the season and sing Faust to the Marguerite of Mrs. Albani. 


NILSSON.—lIllness is the principal cause of Christine 
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some time past been a sufferer from acute rheumatism. Writ- 
ing to a friend a week or two ago, she declared her fear that 
she would be obliged to close her professionai career at once, 
and stated she had given up all hope of a farewell American 
tour. She, however, according to present intention, will give 
two farewell concerts in London during the season, under the 
management of Mr. W. Kuhe, who directed the recent Patti 
farewell. The first of these concerts will take place at St. 
James’ Hall and the second and last at the Albert Hall. It 
seems a thousand pities that Mrs. Nilsson cannot or will not 
take her farewell at the opera. A few final performances of 
‘*Faust” and ‘‘ Lohengrin” would be a bigger draw than 
anything impresarios are this season likely to offer. 


LAMOND. —Mr. Frederic Lamond, the gifted Scottish 
pianist, is just now engaged upon a concert tour in Germany, 
and has recently met with a most gratifying reception, both 
at Hanover and Hamburg. At the present moment Mr. La- 
mond is at Berlin, where he was announced to play three con- 
certos by Brahms, Henselt and Saint-Saéns, besides giving a 
concert of chamber music, in which he was to introduce two 
new compositions of his own, viz., a piano trio and a sonata 
for piano and violoncello. 

MACKENZIE.—During his recent sojourn 
Doctor Mackenzie, of London, composed an overture 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” The work is of large di- 
mensions and illustrates various personages and scenes in 
the comedy, the life and humor of which it quaintly reflects. 
Doctor Mackenzie has not yet orchestrated the overture, but 
there is a probability of its production at one of the Richter 


in Italy 
to 


concerts in London. 

TANNER.—Mrs. Cora Tanner is advertised by Mr. 
Gilmore as a pupil of Mrs. Marchesi, the famous Paris 
teacher. Such is not the case. Itis no credit to our vocalists 
to use the names of prominent vocalists simply as advertise- 
ments, and if their agents do it they should be censured, as in 
the end it does harm to the singer.—Buffalo Courier, 

SARASATE. — Apropos of the severe cold of the 
blizzard, there is a funny story about Sarasate, the Spanish 
violinist, who, in a recent concert at Aix-la-Chapelle, found 
the Casino, where he was to play, so cold on the evening of 
the concert that the entire audience sat muffled up in furs, 
while all the ladies wore ear protectors and kept their hands in 
their muffs. The soloist pathetically declared that he wished 
he had kept his gloves on while playing, for every composition 
he performed was overladen with trills on account of his fingers 
trembling from the cold. We think that while New York was 
no tropical paradise last week, still the great violin virtuoso 
would have got a warmer reception than this, or even more 
than he did on the occasion of his visit here seme years ago. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY.—A Paris cable dispatch in the 7zmes 
of last Sunday says: 
The Figaro people have continued the Parisian ovation to the Russian 
modern Chopin, as his admirers call him, by giving him a musical recep- 
tion at their hotel in the Rue Dronot. The reputation of Tschaikowsky 
was started here by his * pas de coup”’ in 1871, but the selection made did 
not set Paris on fire. The composer meanwhile became a more celebrated 
man in his country and Germany, writing several operas, including 
“Jeanne d’Arc,”’ ‘ Mazeppa,” ‘*Oneguine,”’ and finally his ** Enchant- 
ress,’ which was given last fall at the Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg. 
KREHBIEL.—H. E. Krehbiel, the musical editor of the 
New York 77ribune, was confined to his bed all last week with 
malarial fever, According to latest reports he is doing well 
and his genial face will no longer be missed from our concert 
rooms, 
NESSLER.—Victor Nessler, the Alsatian composer of 
‘Der Trompeter von Sikkingen,” which was a popular fea- 
ture of the season of German opera at the Metropolitan this 
winter, has written a new opera, whose scenes are laid in 
Strassbourg. The subject of the opera is the touching love story 
found in Spindler’s poem, ‘‘ Bliimchen Wunderhold.” The 
time is the middle of the sixteenth century, when Strassbourg 
was a free city, and there are scenes representing the great 
fétes which took place there in 1576, on the occasion of an in- 
ternational shooting match. 
NIEMANN.—Albert Niemann sang Lohengrin at the 
Berlin Royal Opera House on the Sth inst., this being his first 
appearance after his return from this country. 
ALVARY.—Mr. Max Alvary last week became the 
happy father of another little girl, whose name certainly ought 
to be Brinnhilde. 











Miss Neally Stevens gave a well attended and in- 
teresting piano recital on March 6 last at Nebraska City. 
Her program, with the exception of Bach, was a modern one, 
and included as well the names of some American composers. 
Moszkowski, Liszt, Chopin and Schumann were liberally rep- 
resented. Miss Stevens is making a reputation for herself in 
the West. 

The Metropolitan Opera House was crowded last 
Saturday afternoon at the farewell appearance in opera of that 
favorite and trustworthy artist, Miss Marianne Brandt, in her 
well-known role of Zeonore in Beethoven's *‘ Fidelio.” Messrs. 
Alvary, Fischer, Heinrich and Kemlitz comprised the cast, 
with Mrs. Seidl-Krauss as Marcellina. The performance, the 
proceeds of which were devoted to charitable purposes, was 
good if not particularly striking, while the orchestra, under Mr. 
Seidl, was all that could be desired. The audience manifested 
the liveliest enthusiasm toward Miss Brandt, and she was 
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——John F. Rhodes, the violinist, has just returned 
from Australia, where he met with artistic and financial suc- 
cess. 





The immigration statistics for 1887 say that 689 
‘** musicians” landed in this country last year. How many of 
thse were organ grinders is not stated. 

An exchange is constrained to remark: “It 
naturally offends the artistic sensibilities of an operatic singer 
when he is obliged to whistle for his salary.” 

Miss Hetlich, the young Cincinnati soprano, had 
great success in a recent concert given in conjunction with the 
Cincinnati Philharmonic Quartet Club at Oxford, Ohio. 

Miss Maud Powell, violinist, has just returned from 
a long tour and will appear at Seidl’s third symphony concert 
April 6, when she will play the Tschaikowsky violin concerto 
Mrs. Minnie Richards last week played two inter- 
esting piano recitals at Lakewood, N. J., one at the Laurel 
House and the other at the residence of Mr. C. G. Mitchell, 
the audiences being very much delighted. 

——The Boston 7yraveller makes this clear-sighted 
comment upon a genuine sign of the times: ‘* The attitude of 
the leading magazines toward music is convincing evidence of 
the direction public interest is taking in what is no longer an 
amusement.” 

——A writer in the Boston Gazefte (let us hope it was 
not the musical critic) announced last week: ‘‘ Mrs. Kalisch 
regrets deeply the failure to complete the arrangement for a 
concert to be given here by Mr. Tristram Isolde, under the 
management of Mr. Gericke.” 














—-That allegretto movement with which Boulanger’s 
march was formerly played wants to be given a little rallen- 
tando twist just now, and it would be only kindness, perhaps, 
to erase those numerous sforzando signs and piay the whole 
piece with an extremely pianissimo touch. 

——A number of ladies prominent in Baltimore so- 
ciety were so delighted with Mr. Max Heinrich’s first song re- 
cital that they have tendered him a complimentary one to 
take place at Lehmann’s Hall, Baltimore, to-morrow evening. 
Conrad Ansorge, the young pianist, will make his Baltimore 
début on this occasion. 

If Mr. Arnold Krug had read his Shakespeare a 
bit longer he would have discovered that Othe//o did not try 
three times to kill Desdemona ; that it was nota guillotine buta 
bolster that did the deed. What would furnish a musical pic- 
ture of murder fa bolster? Berlioz and Jerome Hopkins 
together might.—Aoston Traveller. 

Dvorak’s “St. Ludmilla” will be performed for the 
first time in America at the grand Armory festival to be held 
in Troy, beginning on May 8 and lasting three days. The 
solo singers at the festival will be Mrs. Kalisch-Lehmann, 
Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Miss Emily Winant, Paul Kalisch, Theo- 
dore Toedt, Henry Ducenzi and Franz Remmertz. 








——Barton McGuckin and William Ludwig, of the 
National Opera Company, gave two interesting concerts of 
Irish music at Steinway Hall last Saturday and Monday even- 
ings to enthusiastic if not numerous audiences. Selections 
from old Irish airs were sung, and John Cheshire played the 
harp, while Mr, Dulcken presided at the piano. Miss Amanda 
Fabrio, soprano, and Miss Attalie Claire, contralto, also as- 
sisted. 

Mr. Edwin Klahre, the talented young pupil of 
Liszt, announces a piano recital for Friday evening, the 24th 
inst., at Chickering Hall. The following is the program : 

Sonate Ghar Wo ait cores ....Beethoven 
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Illustration zur “* Afrikanerin * { 
The Henry Heyman String Quartet has been 
giving a series of four chamber music recitals at Pioneer Hall, 
San Francisco, this winter. Some interesting music was 
played, such as Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘Septuor,” op. 65, for piano, 
trumpet and strings; the same composer’s Caprice Valse, for 
piano and string quartet, op. 76 (both novelties); Tschai- 
kowsky’s string quartet, op. 11, and Arthur Foote’s string 
quartet, op. 4. Mr. Heyman has done mv.h for the cause of 
good music on the Pacific Coast. 

The program for the fifth public rehearsal and 
concert of the Broeklyn Philharmonic Society, which were 
well attended at the Academy of Music across the river last 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, was nearly the same 
as the one commented upon at some length in another col- 
umn of this journal of the tenth Theodore Thomas Symphony 
rehearsal, which took place at Steinway Hall last Thursday 
afternoon. The only difference was that instead of Mr. 
Michael Banner, who at the New York concert interpreted 
Max Bruch's second violin concerto, at the Brooklyn concert 
Mr. Victor Herbert played for the first time Raff's interesting 
and difficult violoncello concerto in D minor, op. 193. Mr. 
Herbert in this was eminently successful, displaying good 
technic and beautiful tone and a thoroughly satisfactory mu- 














Nilsson’s projected retirement from public life, She has for 


favored with many recalls and floral offerings without number. 


sical conception, 
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Michael Banner, the talented young violinist, will | 
give a concert on Saturday evening at Steinway Hall. 

———Prof. Hermann Ebeling, of Columbus, Ohio, gave | 
his ninth students’ recital March 8 last at Grubb’s piano ware- | 
rooms. 

John C. Alden, Jr., the well-known pianist and 
composer, who formerly resided in this city, married Miss 
Helen F. Stetson at Bridgewater, March rr. 

——Prof. F. W. N. Crouch, author of “ Kathleen Ma- 
vourneen,” will presently celebrate his eightieth birthday an- 
niversary at his home in Baltimore. He enjoys excellent 
health. 

——The route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club is : 
St. Louis, to-morrow ; 23d, Centralia, Ill.; 24th, Olney, IIl.; 
26th, Evansville, Ind.; 27th, Henderson, Ky.; 28th, Owens- 
boro, Ky.; 29th, Louisville. 

——The memorial of Emperor William’s death will 
be held at Steinway Hall to-night. The gross receipts will be 
devoted to charitable purposes, the Liederkranz and Arion 
societies defraying all the expenses. 

——Carl Strakosch, the husband of Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, is organizing a company to be called the Kellogg-Hauk 
Opera Company. Minnie Hauk signed last Saturday in Ger- 
many. Mr. Strakosch states that he has not included Cheva- 
lier Wartegg in the contract with Mrs. Hauk. 

——Next Sunday night the Campanini Operatic Con- 
cert Company will give the first concert of the season at the 
new Broadway Theatre, when Sophia Scalchi, contralto; Tor- 
ricelli, violin virtuoso; Galassi, baritone, and Corsini, bass 


Aifredo Goré will act as conductor, and 


buffo, will appear. 
the concert will be given at popular prices. 

-As originally intended, the Campanini Italian 
Opera Company was to have three weeks at the Academy of 
Music. The plan has been changed, and the season will only 
conunue two weeks. The National Opera Company, working, 
or playing, on the commonwealth plan, will take one of the 
three weeks, and commence Monday, April 2. 

—That excellent organization, the St. Louis Musi- 
cal Union, gave its third March 7. Miss Maud 
Powell, violinist, and Mrs. Emma Blankins-Hodge, mezzo. 
The orchestra played, under the 


concert 


soprano, were the soloists. 
conductorship of Mr. A. Waldauer, the Italian symphony of 
Mendelssohn, the ‘* Siegfried" funeral march of Wagner and 
the ballet Rubinstein’s ‘‘Feramors.” It was a 
noteworthy affair. 

——The fourth and last concert of the Boston Sym- 


music from 


phony Orchestra, which was to have taken place at Steinway 
Hall last Wednesday night, did not materialize, as Mr. Gericke 
and his musicians were snowed in somewhere between Boston 
and Worcester. However, as the Germans say, Au/fgeschoben 
ist nicht aufgehoben, and the concert will take place some day 
in the near future, to be announced in next Wednesday's 
MusIcaAL CourRIER. 

The third popular concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, of Baltimore, under W. Edward Heimendahl, last 
week, upheld the association’s reputation for excellent ensem- 
ble playing. Mr. Green's ‘cello solo, an adagio by Bregiel, 
deserves special mention for its musical rendition. The chief 
numbers on the program were: ‘' Jubilee’’ overture, Weber ; 
gavotte I. and II. from suite in D, Bach; andante from the 
‘‘ Italian Symphony,’’ Mendelssohn ; ‘‘Scénes Napolitaines,” 
Massenet; Rakozcy March, Berlioz, besides different selec- 
tions of a lighter calibre. The concert was given at the Con- 
cordia Opera House and was well attended. 

——At the forty-sixth concert of the Artists’ Club of 
Chicago, March 13, Clarence Eddy played the prelude and fugue 
on B-A-C-H, by Liszt, two new solos by Theodore Dubois, and 
with Messrs. Jacobsohn and Eichheim a new suite for organ, 
violin and violoncello, by Rheinberger, op. 149. W. C. E. 
Seeboeck, the pianist, gave a fine performance of Rubinstein’s 
G major concerto, Mr. Eddy playing the orchestra! part. 
Miss Mathilde Wilde sang some songs by Dietz and Doni- 
zettti and an aria from ‘‘ Fidelio.”” In a card Mr. Eddy calls 
attention to the fact that in 1884 he discarded the name of 
Hiram, and he is simply Clarence Eddy and not H. Clarence 
or Hiram Clarence as is often erroneously written. 


Seidl Concert. 
} Sse Friday evening Mr. Anton Seidl gave the 


second of his symphony concerts at Chickering Hall, 


| a peculiarly scored second subject in D fiat. 








and despite the inclement weather the audience showed but 
little falling off in number, and certainly none in enthusiasm, as 
compared with that of the first concert. The program presented | 
the odd arrangement which Mr. Seidl affects ; for to open with 
a piano concerto is certainly not the usual order, but it was 
nevertheless a thoroughly good concert and an interesting pro- 
gram, including as novelties Bruckner’s Romantic symphony 
and the Paris version of Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhiuser’ music. 
When Anton Bruckner’s seventh symphony was performed | 
by the Philharmonic Society last season THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER gave the only favorable critical opinion expressed, | 
for while the work drove some people out of the concert room, 
it contained so many points of excellence that they would 
have warranted a second hearing. The Romantic sym- 
phony of the same composer can hardly be praised in 
unmeasured terms, for while its title may be some excuse 


for its wide departure from all that we recognize as 
classic, still on the whole it could be mere justly described 
as a symphonic rhapsody than as what is usually under- 
stood by the old and honored title of symphony. The 
symphony is in the key of E flat and opens with a strik- 
ing and pleasing horn call on a descending and a reascending 
fifth, developing into a broad theme, which soon gives place to 
The movement 
appears to lead nowhere in particular, and rambles from key 
to key and fairly groans under the weight of heavy scoring 
for brass. The andante in C minor is spun out until thread- 
bare ; even the pleasing but short episode in B major hardly 
relieves its sombre dullness. The third movement, a scherzo, 
(‘‘The Hunt”) was better, as was the scherzo in the same 
composer’s seventh symphony, which, by the way, was the 
one performed by Richter and Mottl, and not the Roman- 
tic, which is numbered the fourth. Six horns are used in the 
scherzo, and it is singularly massive and brilliant in coloring- 
The trio in G flat, which is supposed to depict ‘‘ table music of 
the hunters in the woods,” is melodious and taking, and is a 
relief to the general clangor of the movement. It is simplicity 
itself both in invention and treatment. The last movement, 


| with two subjects that smack of Meyerbeer, one for the brass 


in unison and another shorter one in C minor, is full of dy- 
namic climaxes and anti-climaxes which are a, tax on the 
Asa whole the symphony, 


auditory nerves of the listener. 
orchestration and clever 


while it shows abundant skill 
thematic grouping, is erratic, spasmodic, full of ‘‘ sound and 
fury, signifyirg nothing,” and is, as one critic very appropri- 
ately called it, a ‘‘ blizzard symphony.” 

The Hera/d in writing of the work says: 

Bruckner is in this symphony full of ideas ; grand, beautiful, stirring 
ideas. Indeed, to such an extent does his brain teem with them that he 
loses occasionally all sense of form. This is the drawback to his talent, 
which seems to verge on genius. But at all times his is a true, a genuine 
Brahms and his scientific disciples would have 
yea, 


in 


voice, not a mere echo. 
manufactured half a dozen symphonies out of one of his movements— 
out of even the least good of these movements, which is the second. 

The Zimes expresses itself in this vein : 

Bruckner’s symphony is without melodious themes of any kind, is 
chaotic and incomprehensible in construction, and is instrumented in an 
aggressively blatant style which results in confusion worse confounded, 

This seems to be a case of doctors disagreeing, but all the 
critics unite on one opinion of Mr. William H. Sherwood’s per-* 
formance of Beethoven's ‘‘Emperor’” concerto, that while it was 
to a great extent technically praiseworthy, it utterly lacked on 
the interpretative side, being really a digital display with an 
obtrusion of unpleasant personal mannerisms superadded. 
Mr. Sherwood’s playing is at times a puzzle; he has the key- 
board under splendid control, has fluent scales and octaves 
and plenty of force, but is seldom musical and never 
intellectual. He leans toward the physical side of his art 
and never in the slightest way reveals its spiritual possibili- 
ties. The rondo of the concerto was attacked brutally and no 
tonal contrasts were perceptible throughout the whole move- 
ment. The middle movement was played in a wooden man- 
ner, utterly destitute of emotional contents, while the opening 
allegro was marred by the mannerisms of the soloist. Mr. 
Sherwood’s octave and chord playing is excellent, but he 
plays as if the keyboard were red hot, so all legato effects are 
simply hinted at. His single finger touch is dry and shallow 
and he gets a very thin tone from the treble of his instrument. 
If Mr. Sherwood could only remember that reserve and re- 
pose are necessary qualities of an artist, he would not so 
frequently indulge in the mistaken idea that recklessness 
means fire and fervor, 

In the Parisian version of the first three scenes from 
‘*Tannhiuser,” the bacchanale follows the Venusberg music 
in the overture, the final return of the chorale being left out 
entirely. The bacchanale itself has been heard here repeatedly 
under Thomas, but while the Jatter gives it with more orches- 
tral finish, Mr. Seidl’s reading of it reveals possibilities which 
only with the help of a perfect stage setting could be entirely 
realized. He works up his crescendos to wonderful dynamic 
climaxes, and has the ability of getting out of every individual 
player as much tone force as he is able to produce. The scene 
between Venus and 7annhduser has been rewritten, and the 
latter’s part is not changed materially, while that of the god- 
dess has been not inconsiderably enlarged, and shows to- 
gether with the altered and much richer orchestration, quite a 
flavor of Wagner’s later style, especially that of the ‘‘ Tristan’’ 
period. . 

The soloists were Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch and Paul Kalisch, 
and they did more than justice to the glorious and intoxicat- 
ing music, and sang with an enthusiasm that communicated 
itself to the audience, who recalled them again and again. Mr. 
Kalisch, considering that this is but his second appearance in 
this city, has won many admirers by his artistic and musical 
singing. The concert closed with the tremendous funeral 
march from ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung.” The orchestra, while 
appearing at times a trifle noisy on account of the size of the 
hall, and while the woodwind might have been cleaner in intona- 
tion in the symphony, nevertheless played with plenty of fire, 
force and accuracy under the able and enthusiastic guidance of 
Mr. Seicl, whose accompaniments to the soloists were models 


of discretion. 


“cs 








Marianne Brandt has accepted a number of en- 
gagements in Chicago, Milwaukee, Omaha, Cincinnati, Louis- 


ville and several other places. They were all arranged for 


| her by her agent, Henry Wolfsohn. 





Thomas Symphony Rehearsal. 
HE public rehearsal of the tenth Thomas 
symphony concert was given at Steinway Hall before 
a rather slim audience, owing no doubt to the inclemency 
of the weather, for the program was certainly an interesting 
one and the concert, moreover, provided two soloistic attrac- 
The first of these was Michael Banner, who made his 
first bow before a New York audience since his return from 
Europe on this occasion. His trip abroad has done the young 
man much good and he bids fair now, if he continues to pro- 
gress in the same path, to become a first-class artist. He has 
all the requirements of a good violinist, but is still lacking in 
repose. He played Max Bruch’s second violin concerto in D 
minor, a work which is neither very original nor very effec- 
tive, but simply difficult. It abounds in reminiscences from the 
first concerto, and the principal and only large theme, the one of 
the first movement, is borrowed from Scandinavia. Mr. Banner 
interpreted the rather ungrateful composition with a not very 
broad but very musical tone, good bowing and nice expression. 
His intonation in the difficult passage work, however, was not 
always of the purest or most ccrtain kind. Mr. Banner was 
heartily applauded. 

Mrs. Giulia Valda sang a very peculiar, at times very poeti- 
cal, at times rather homespun sounding bravura aria in E flat, 
“Taeglich eilen wir im Fluge,” from Rubinstein’s opera 
‘“‘Der Damon.” The aria requires for successful interpreta- 
tion a considerable compass of voice and vocal technic, both 
of which Mrs. Valda possesses. Her lower register sounds 
somewhat forced, but the upper one is brilliant and agreeable, 
she taking a final E flat in altissimo with the greatest ease and 
Mrs. Valda also was successful with 


tions, 


purity of intonation. 
her audience. 

The orchestral numbers were Beethoven’s jolly F major 
symphony and a novelty in the shape of Richard Strauss’ 
symphonic fantasia, ‘‘ Italy,” both of which were weil played 
by the Thomas Orchestra, despite the fact that the latter work 
is an extremely difficult one. This latest orchestral work by a 
rising young German composer shows little or no advance- 
ment on his symphony in F, which was played here two sea- 
sons ago by the Philharmonic Society, and failed to please, 
‘Italy ”” is divided into four movements, entitled respectively 
‘“‘On the Campagna” (andante in G), ‘‘In the Ruins of 
Rome ” (allegro molto con brio in C), ‘‘On the Shores of Sor- 
rento” (andantino in A), and ‘‘ Neapolitan Folk Life” (allegro 
moito in G). None of these is characteristic in either musical 
invention or treatment, with the possible exception of the third 
in which some water effects are imitated in the 
displayed simply 
the composition end. 


movement, 
Raff style. The orchestral 
astounding, but there the merits of 
There is an utter dearth of ideas and the whole work sounds 
pretentious, bombastic and obstreperous. ; 


technic is 








Music in Baltimore. 


Ba.timorg, March 13. 
HE fifth Peabody concert took place last Saturday night, 
Mr. Hamerik conducting the following program. I send you the 
program just asit was issued, and you will observe that it is reversed, as 
many of Mr, Hamerik’s ideas on music are, 
R. Wagner, 1813-1883....‘* Good Friday Spell,”’ from the opera ‘* Parcival.” 
Fr. Schubert, 1797-1828......@, ‘* Wanderer”’ fantasia in C major, op. 15. 
Symphonically treated for piano and orchestra by F. Liszt. 
4, Songs, with piano, 
** Beneath the Evening’s Last Sweet Smile 
“The Wild Rosebud.” 
* Thine is My Heart.” 
L. von Beethoven, 1770-1827............ Symphony in D major, No. 2, op. 36 

Mrs. Dory-Burmeister played the piano part intelligently, and, from a 
technical point of view, brilliantly. Mrs, Carrie Hun-King, of your city, 
was the vocalist and the Schubert songs were well sung by the lady. 

One of the editors of THe Musica Courter who attended a Peabody 
concert in February made the following comment in his article on the Pea- 
body: “*She (the singer) was accompanied on the piano by a young man 
who tried to make a piano solo out of the accompaniment, and who had the 
Tothose who are 


impudence to alter some of Beethoven's harmonies.”’ 
acquainted with the true state of affairs this is a great injustice to the young 
man--A. Itzel, Jr.—for Mr. Hamerik changed the Beethoven harmonies 
just as he changed, or rather augmented, the instrumentation in Beethoven's 
“ Eroica’ symphony. These are peculiarities with Mr. Hamerik for which no 
one else should be held responsible. Only lately the same gentleman began 
the rehearsal of a Brahms symphony, and after a short attempt he threw it 
aside with the remark that it was no good. Tothe musicians of this city all 
these facts are well known ; they are subject of constant comment, although 
there is no possibility to have them ventilated in the daily papers. No one 
questions Mr, Hamerik’s erudition, but this should not protect him from 
honest criticisms ; neither should his social position intrench him so firmly 
that he should be able to escape the obloquy that should descend upon any 
human being who would tamper with Beethoven harmonies and commit 
that kind of vandalism. I wonder what would happen to Mr. Hamerik in 
New York under the same circumstances? It appearsto me that he would 
be compelled to resign the very next day after perpetrating such an outrage 
uponart. In this same Peabody concert the accompanist tried to improve 
upon the composer’s accompaniments by adding a lower octave to the bass 
where there are only single notes. Musical people who attend Peabody con- 
certs do not care to hear Mr. Hamerik’s improvements on Beethoven and 
Schubert ; all they ask is to hear the original compositions, and the gratuitous 
additions on the part of the director of the Peabody are not only evidences 
of a superb self-infatuation on his part, but they make him appear ina 
ridiculous light. If the board of directors of George Peabody's munificent 
gift can tolerate this kind charlatanism they are certainly welcome to it, but 
music in Baltimore is seriously affected, and, after all, that seems to be the 
the most essential question. 

Mr. Hamerik’s friends will naturally say that this is another “‘ attack,” but 
I maintain that it is the truth and I appeal to every honest musician in Bal- 
timore to assist in denouncing any false attempt to make honest criticism 
appear in the light of a personal attack, based upon any sordid or personal 
motive. Mr, Hamerik has a famulus named Day, who writes the notices on 
the Peabody that are printed in the Baltimore Sux, but it is generally known 
that Mr, Hamerik is the dictating spirit. This will be seen from the follow- 
ing Sum notice on one of the recent Peabody concerts : 

Mr. Harold Randolph's rendition of the Grieg A minor piano concerto was 
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a very great triumph, The work itself is one of the strongest and best of its 
class, ranking in the boldness of its subjects and the strength of their treat- 
ment with the colossal concertos of Beethoven, Its subjects are thoroughly 
original and Scandinavian, its Viking-like vigor being pecularly enhanced by 
the introduction of the old Norse minor scale, with its whole tene leading 
note. The work has been performed several times at the Peabody concerts 
by Professor Courlaender, and last, five years ago, by Mr. Edmund Neupert. 
But, asa whole, it never went better than at this concert. Mr. Randolph 
had given the work thorough and worthy study, and its rendition both by 
soloist and erchestra was most heartily enjoyed. The old Norse strength 
and ughness are shown in the opening and closing allegros, while the ten- 
derness and magnanimity of the northern character is beautifully presented 
in the exquisite adagio. Mr, Randoiph received a well-merited double re- 
call at the close of his performance. 

Day, the famulus, is, musically speaking, a first-class ignoramus. He 
engages the musicians for the Peabody orchestra, attends to the minor cor- 
respondence, &c., and has no conception of the difference between a ** Norse 


minor scale" and a Greek mode. This whole notice was dictated by Mr. 
himself a Scandinavian, and naturally a believer inthe 


fail to see how that can be 


Hamerik ** magna- 
nimity of the northern character,’’ although I 
“ presented’ in any “ adagio,’’ And so this system continues year after 
year without any alteration or improvement, and the worst feature of it all 
is that any attempt at legitimate criticism is repelled with the accusation 
that it is based upon @ personal motive, 

second of W, Edward Heimendanl!'s popular concerts was given at 


Dr. Hopkinson, our favorite 


The 
Lehman's Hall before a good sized audience. 


basso, sang the “ Eri tu’’ from ** Ballo in Maschera,” and * Non avea pui 


lagrime,"’ by Donizetti, in good style. The Philharmonic Orchestra played 
with the accustomed precision the Bach-Abert choral and fugue, the andante 
from the “ Jupiter’ symphony, the ** Tell" overture, Dvorak’s Slavonic 
dances and several numbers of a lighter calibre. 


place to morrow night at the Concordia Opera House. 


The third popular is to take 
The Kneisel Quartet 
is to play on Friday night also, 

Ihe daily papers paid hardly a bit of attention to the death of Ernest 
Szemelenyi, a musician who did much for his art in this city; the only no 
tice that appeared in print and that gave credit to his abilities and paid 
him a justtribute was in your New York Musicat Courtgr. The daily 


papers here print long obituaries when ward politicians or professional 


criminals die; when a man like Szemelenyidies they print the death notice, 


which is paid for, and that ends it. Hans Stick. 


Music in Boston. 





(Delayed by the Blizzard.) 


ROSTON’S GREATEST MUSICAL WEEK OF THE SEASON—BACH'S 
‘*PASSION”’ MUSIC—THE HANDEL AND HAYDN—FIRST 
AMERICAN PERFORMANCE CF COWEN’'S “RUTH” BY THE 
‘ BOYLSTONS ""—LILLI LEHMANN AND AT LAST A REAL TENOR 
—KALISCH AT THE NINETEENTH SYMPHONY AND AT CAM- 
BRIDGE—THE AUDIENCE FAIRLY WILD WITH ENTHUSIASM 
OVER THE SINGING OF THE NEWLY MARRIED COUPLE—A 
DOZEN RECITALS AND CONCERTS, 

Boston, March 11, 1888, 


N Sunday last in the afternoon the Handel and Haydn 
Society sang Bach's ** St. Matthew Passion Music,”’ with a force of 


O 


114 sopranos, 98 altos, 71 tenors, 80 basses, 85 in orchestra, boy choir, 80 


sum total, on the stage. The music did not make the same intense im- 
pression on me as it did when rendered in the old Thomas Kirche, of Leip- 
sic, on Stillen /reitag There the influence of the stern old * Iron Chan- 
cellor’’ of music's realm seemed to be present at his old and beloved organ, 


and a reverence pervaded the very atmosphere ; but the work was well done, 
the attacks being bold and a sense of security and comfort could be enjoyed 
With “Te 


audience was enwrapt in the music, and although the long narrations of the 


by the listener the Berlioz Deum”’ it was not so. The vast 


Eva dist are suthcient to fatigue the most ardent promoter of the Bach 
cultus, stili attention never flagged. 

Ww. J 
it might have been, for one could not hear a word he sang, and in spite of 
his It 
borne in mind that his part was by far the most difficult, and wellnigh im- 


Winch did not, it seemed to me, make his difficult task as light as 


vocalization being good his narratives made no effect, must be 


with any real pleasure tothe audience. Some of our 


possible to sustain 
critics say: ** Let these narratives be read in the future.’’ I agree with 
that idea, George Prehm took the bass solos with great firmness and round 
ness qf style. Myron H, Whitney’s intonation was not of the best, but his 


entirely adequate conception of the words, his magnificent enunciation of 











the text and his whole manner of delivery were so solemn, noble and im 
pressive that he brought the Saviour’s words home to many. Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Beebe-Lawton has a sweet, pure soprano voice, but her text could 
rarely be heard, and she seemed somewhat restrained in rendition. Her 
solo ** From love unbounded my Saviour dieth,”’ with solo flute, was un- 
oubtedly grand Miss How was entirely satisfactory in the alto part, her 
a ( k on me,"’ violin obligato, by Mr. Kneisel (who played all the 

igatos), was most pathetic and touching. Her airs ** Grief and 
pain '’ and ** At Golgotha’’ were solemnly appropriate and pleading, If I 
nistake not the slow movement in Bach's Italian concerto comes from one 
{ the violin obligatos. It at any rate closely resembles it. The chorus 
was a most effective scene painter in ‘Ye thunders and ye lightnings,”’ 
and all its work was far ahead of its other efforts this season. The work 
was cut down from seventy-eight numbers to about fifty-five or fifty-eight, 
and the curtailing proved most wise. Cowen’s oratorio, ** Ruth” (we could 
well call it an extended pastorale), was a most welcome and enjoyable treat. 
The work was composed for last year’s ** Three Choirs’ festival of 


September, scriptural libretto by Joseph Bennett ; it was a success, and the 
same may be said of its initial production in America by the enterprising 


Boylston Club 


The composer humors the times in which he lives by using the ** Leitmo- 
tive’’ system, The most important are the * Travel,”’ ‘“* Home,” ** Har- 
vest’ and “* Boaz’’ motives, He likewise introduces various ancient He- 


brew melodies with a distinctly Oriental coloring. The work is entitled a 


** Dramatic Oratorio,’ but its characteristics are charming simplicity, pastoral 


colorings, domestic calm and bliss, and might well be entitleda “ pastoral 


cantata The choruses are not, as arule,in the large oratorio form, and 


the most aspiring numbers were the orchestral introduction (of great length) 
"’ the reapers’ and gleaners’ 


to Part II.,“* Thanksgiving at Harvest Time ; 


chorus and the final chorus, ** O, generation, see ye the words of the Lord,’ 
all of which made a pleasing, if not an impressive, impression. The chorus 
(particularly the male voices) was somewhat timid, due no doubt to the ne 


cessity of Mr, Osgood's paying great heed to the orchestra, lest it should stum- 


ble by the way, which it conscientiously did now and again, The solos were 


taken by Miss Gertrude Franklin, Miss Gertrude Edmands, Herbert O. John- 


son and Clarence E, Hay. Miss Franklin gave good effect to the sentiment 


ymbers, and in the lower registers her voice is even and pleasing, but 


of her no 


her method of producing her high notes mars somewhat the general effect 


She met with great favor. Miss Edmands sings ever with intelligence, but 
a persistent tremolo was disturbing Mr. Johnson, as tenor, was the most 
satisfactory. Mr. Hay’s singing of the lines allotted to the A/der and the 

caper was calm and patriarchal The work ** Ruth” is eminently musical 


and, without striving after « flect, most natural and spontaneous and it de 


serves the attention of many choral bodies in America 
Mr may be congratulated on the fact that such an intelligent con- 


ductor, orchestra and chorus first produced his oratorio in America 


Cower 


The last but one Kneisel Quartet of this season took place this week, with 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








the program G major quartet, Beethoven (1800), the second of the set of six ; 
Schumann piano quartet, op. 47,with Adele Aus der Ohe as pianist, and Spehr’s 
double quartet. The audience was very large, Chickering Hall being full, 
the program very long but very much appreciated, and the success very 
great. 

March 26 the quartet plays Mendelssohn's quartet, D major, op. 44, No. 1, 
and the Schubert quartet, G major, op. 161, and an interesting novelty will be 
3eethoven's trio for two oboes and English horn, Messrs. Santel, Demuth 
and Muller, Success to another season of the Kneisel Quartet. They have 
done noble work in their own, the Euterpe and Dr. Maas’ concerts, the last 
of which latter comes off in a day or so. 

The second and last of Arthur Whiting’s chamber music was again well 
attended and most interesting. Brahms’ G minor piano and violin sonata is 
rather uninteresting save the adagio. The Brahms balladen, op. 10, are 
absolutely monotonous, and one seeks in vain for coherency, logical sequence 
Mr. Whiting played them with faithful apostolic 
Rheinberger’s quartet 


or development of idea. 
zeal and accuracy, but they are irredeemably tedious. 
in E flat, op. 38, piano and strings, was very long but very interesting, the 
adagio ‘cello part, played by Fritz Giese, being the most beautiful. The 
experiment with Brahms, Rheinberger and Dvorak, “three living mas- 
ters,’ has proven productive of instruction and pleasure. W. J. Winch sang 
seven gipsy songs by Dvorak, op. 55, with rare delicacy, the ‘‘ Tune thy 
strings, O Gipsy !"’ being a veritable pocale, of Tokay. 

The recital given by the talented brothers Nowell, pianist and violinist, 
filled Steinert Hall to its utmost capacity. Having to attend ** Ruth’’ I was 
only able to hear them perform Rubinstein’s beautiful sonata, op. 13, which 
they did in a broad, intelligent manner. In everv respect their work stamps 
them as students, in the proper sense of the word, in searching for the beau- 
I regretted extremely being ab- 
sent during the remainder of the program, The Zarzycki mazourka and the 
Schuett op. 16, No.1, etude ** Mignonne,”’ were, I believe, novelties. I hear 
nothing but praise of the concert, Zelie de Lussan's inimitable impersona- 
tion of the saucy and bewitching Carmen was a genuine delight. I like her 
More subtlety in eye and limb, more fascination in 


ties ina work, and artists in rendering of it. 


much better than Hauk 
gesture, enticing and siren like, love and falsehood, wild passion, childish un- 
manageability, fierce Southern hatred and love of revenge and pleasure 
flashed upon one as froma bright mirror as this bewitching little woman 
played with her victims as the snake does with the bird. Yes, Lussan’s Car- 
men is even great and raised her one notch in her rising career. 
tleman who conducted spoiled half the evening by his extraordinary id as of 
The cast was but fairly good, and the 


The gen- 


conducting (or how not to conduct). 
controlling interest was Carmen (Lussan). 

Ata recital given by Otto Bendix at the conservatory last night the new 
Grieg sonata was played for the first time in Boston, Mr, De Séve, violin- 
The work is in C minor and three movements—allegro assai, allegretto 
It is Griegish, but not quite as fresh and original as his first 


ist. 
and finale. 
sonata. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maa Vogrich gave a very interesting piano and song recital 
on Friday night at Steinert Hall. No novelties were on the program, save 
compositions by Vogrich. 

The nineteenth Symphony concert has been the triumph of the season, 
An overwhelmingly crowded house greeted the opening of the Brahms sym- 
phony in F, No. 3, undoubtedly the most acceptable to the vox populi, be- 
cause so evenly melodious and understandable. The work, played for the 
third time in Boston, was superbly executed and Mr. Gericke was obliged to 
bow double acknowledgments after two of the movements, The great 
attraction of the evening was the appearance of Paul Kalisch and his 
majestic bride, Lilli Lehmann. The imposing cantatrice, with her noble, 
heroic figure; beaming countenance and genial] bearing, carried the house 
with her on her very entry. Her first number was an aria from Gluck’s 
‘** Armida’’ (1777), ** Enfin il est dans ma puissance.’’ In its rendition the 
diva’s magnificent method and noble dramatic power shone resplendent, 
but the audience was in reality awaiting anxiously the ‘** Liebestod,” from 
“Tristan und Isolde,’ which, together with the Vorspiel, formed the final 
number. She carried her audience by storm with her in the wildest enthu- 
siasm and added to everyone's ideal of the ** Liebestod.”’ 

Mr. Paul Kalisch is a fine, handsome young fellow witha healthy and 
clear tenor (bona fide tenor, not a high baritone). It was quite an ordeal 
for him to stand and face that curious and critical audience during the long 
** In des Leben’s Friihling- 


introduction toe Beethoven's aria from ** Fidelio,”* 
stagen.”’ With the first clear, ringing notes, ** Gott welch Dunkel hier! 
everyone knew that Pau! Kalisch is a singer, Dei gratia. 


aria with a depth of feeling, and the words ** Ein Trost ist mir geblieben, 


He sang the whole 


Ich habe meine Phlicht gethan’’ were sung with a pathos that made the 


tears wellup. The difficult climax,** Ein Engel mir zur Seite, Leonora! 
the singer gave with glorious effect, and as he ended every hand in that au- 
dience met its fellow with a spontaneity not usual in Boston. He was re- 
called again and again. We may, I trust, say with pleasure that Miss Leh- 
mann had very good taste indeed, and Mr, Kalisch is the happiest singer in 
America to-day. Bliss shone on the faces of the happy couple. May it ever 
remain there is the hearty wish of their 4,000 friends from the Boston Sym- 
phony concert. The novelty of the evening was Arnold Krug’s symphonic 
prologue to ** Othello,’ which proved another success with the audience. It 
is a nobly elevated work, somewhat Wagnerian, particularly in the treatment 
of the brasses and the violin passages, but thoroughly musical and amply 
descriptive of the dual nature of Othello, The exquisite representation of 
Desdemona by the oboe, followed bythe theme in the ‘cellos, is fully as 
powerful asthe more stormy motive typical of Othe//o, Although Mr. Krug 
is a Kapellmeister his music is not ‘** Kapellmeister musik,’’ but eminently 
original and rich in invention. One left Music Hall last night with some 
of the old time enthusiasm that inspired one after some of those magnificent 


first performancesof the ** Nibelungen 


“ 


” 


in Leipsic. 
W. WauGu Lauper, 








Concert by Mr. Carl Faelten and Emil 
Mahr. 


Boston, March 18, 





Sonata, for piano and violin, BH minor........ ..640 ceccceeceeeeee .. Mozart 
Messrs, Faelten and Mahr, 
Ramdie Dieee OR tia «006000005 -06seswocccxess sose .. Hummel 
a, Hunter’s Evening Song. | 
4, Moment Seseal. oe i" : Schubert 
Impromptu (Saitarello), op. 16......+....eeeceeeee .. Philips 
Mr. Faelten. 
ee MARIOS oi oikins) 66d 056 Keto rbed. tsb ¥ed ces: Ouse sindenewes Bruch 


Mr. Mahr, 
a, Etude, E flat, op. 22, No. 4........ 
46, Kammenoi Ostrow, op. 10, No. 23.. § °"** 
Ballade, G minor, op. 22 


. Rubinstein 
ets eesce soeesees ...Chopin 
Mr. Faelten. 
Sonata, for piano and violin, A major, op. 78........ Raff 
Messrs, Faelten and Mahr. 

This program of piano and vivlin music was rendered last evening at the 
Meionaon Hall in so straightforward and musicianly a manner as to delight 





all those who were present. Mr. Mahr, formerly of London, was engaged 
last September as director of the violin department of the New England 
Conservatory, and has proved himself to be a most valuable acquisition, not 
to that institution, but also to the musical interests of Boston at 
He is a thorough musician and excels both as a soloist and ensemble 


only 
large 
player, which is more than can be said of a good many prominent violinists. 
His fine tone and general breadth of style remind one forcibly of Joachim, 
which is perhaps only natural, since he studied with him a number of years. 
Last evening he seemed especially well disposed, as the Bruch romanza 
was really a most excellent performance. Since his arrival he has made 


several very successful public appearances here and is rapidly coming to 
the front as one of our first violinists. Mr. Faelten is so well known that it 
is needless to say more than that he playedin his usual masterly and fin 

ished manner. Few can play Hummel as he can and also do justice to 
works by Rubinstein and Liszt. The Raff sonata for piano and violin is 
rarely heard here, although it 1s very brilliantly written for the ‘nstruments 
end decidedly the best of its kind by that writer. As a composition it is 
of rather uneven value, containing as it does, along with a good deal that is 
really fine, also much that is trivial. It could scarcely be given a better 
rendering though than it received last night, and in spite of its length it was 
very warmly received by the audience and formed a fitting close for a most 


excellent concert. Louis Maas. 


Chicago. 
CuicaGo, March 10. 

HE Campanini Concert Company gave a concert here Tues- 

day evening to a crowded house, which, it may be inferred, was largely 
due to the fact that Gerster was to sing, their houses at other visits having 
been much smaller. The management showed its wisdom in arranging but 
a single entertainment, for Gerster could serve as a drawing attraction only 
so long as the public was not aware of the state of her voice. It was in vain 
that she essayed to produce the effects of former years, and it was perfectly 
evident to everyone that the voice was greatly changed, The audience 
sympathized with her in her misfortune, but was unable to close its ears toa 
knowledge of the facts. Only perfect rest for a considerable period—and 
perhaps not even that—can restore her powers, The other features of the con- 
cert did not vary in any important particular from those of the company’s 
former appearances. 

Last evening the Chicago Symphony Society, under Hans Balatka, 
gave its first concert (preceded by a public rehearsal on the afternoon 
before). The program numbers were as follows: C minor symphony, 
Beethoven, an arrangement of Chopin's ‘* Funeral March,’’ by Mr. Balatka; 
Liszt's symphonic poem, ** Festklaenge ;’ Goltermann’s violoncello concerto 
in A minor, played by Frederick Hess ; the “* Orpheus” aria and romanza, 
from ** Mignon,"’ sung by Helene Hastreiter, and Handel's aria, ‘‘ Sound an 
alarm,”’ from * Judas Maccabeus,”’ sung by Charles A. Knorr. Mrs. Has- 
treiter was warmly greeted, recalled three times after her first selection and 
Mr Knorr, too, did excel- 


’ 


twice after her second. She sang remarkably well. 
lently, replacing at short notice a gentleman who at the public rehearsal 
attempted to sing Siegmund’s love song, and made such a mess of it 
(owing it is said to indisposition) that it was found necessary to make a 
The symphony was a musicianly reading—as such things were 
thirty or more years ago. Of the modern style of treat- 
ment there nothing; the lights and shades were not 
defined as they ought to have been, nor were some of the important ideas 
treated with the breadth demanded for their best expression. 
the symphony, on the other hand, were much better than one could have ex- 
The Chopin march was orches- 


change. 
understood 
was as well 
Some parts of 


pected from a newly organized orchestra, 
trated and supplied with a coda by Mr, Balatka, in order to remove the 
abruptness of its close. Some of the instrumentation sounded rather muddy 
and ill balanced, but the trio was admirably done, and the coda (which would 
have been better if shorter) was a clever construction, embodying the two 
principal themes. ‘The * Festklaenge ’ was noisy and, like some places in 
the symphony, roughly played, The strings are good, but some of the wind 
instruments are not only uncertain but of poor quality, and will have sooner 
or later to be replaced with others, The performance was rather creditable 
than otherwise, considering the materials available for the organization and 
the few rehearsals—some four only. 

There is a growing feeling that Chicago ought to havea symphony or- 
chestra, and the present undertaking is under the patronage of most of the 
highest society people, but there are those who entertain doubts of success 
under the present arrangements and regret that the move took its present 
form, knowing well that if it fails it will injure the city’s future prospects 
for an orchestra. However, we are all disposed to hope that it may succeed. 
Mr. Balatka has now a chance to prove himself the right man in the right 
place. Should he fail in this, which his many friends would deeply regret, he 
will be obliged to give place to an abler man, for musical interests of such 
magnitude cannot be sacrificed to any personal ends, LOHENGRIN. 

Chicago Musical College. 
CuicaGco, March 16, 

The chamber concert of the Chicago Musical College, given last evening 
at the Madison Street Theatre, attracted an audience which literally packed 
the house. The S. E, Jacobsohn String Quartet was assisted by Messrs, 
Gottschalk and Hyllested, and the program consisted of only three selec- 
tions—a sonata by Bach, an aria by Hiindel and Beethoven's great quartet in 
These three made a concert of good length, the quartet be- 
ing of unusual length, The Bach sonata, for piano and violin, was delight- 
fully interpreted by Messrs. Jacobsohn and Hyliested. The latter played 
The sonata is a work of 


C sharp minor, 


the piano part with rare refinement and delicacy. 
great geniality, and strangely enough the audience manifested an inclina- 
tion to encore each of its movements, This fact speaks well for the musical 
perception of the listeners, Bach's style not being inielligible to the average 
concert attendants. Mr. L, G.Gottschalk gave a spirited rendition of Hiindel's 
aria, ** Dreadful Cerberus,"’ from ** Rinaldo,’’ But the chief interest of the 
entertainment centred in the first production in Chicago of the famous 
Beethoven quartet in C sharp minor, op. 131. 

It stands in much the same relation to the master’s earlier quartets that 
the later piano sonatas of the same composer do to those that preceded 
them, The players did not seem to get fully warmed to their work until the 
first movement was well under way, but after that it went admirably. In 
many places the instruments are so widely separated that it is difficult for the 
individual players to feel the combined effect of their work, but they suc 
ceeded remarkably well in securing unity of expression, Mr. Jacobsohn’s 
reading of the work was thoroughly artistic, and by dint of frequent rehearsals 
he succeeded in imbuing the players with his ideas to such an extent that the 
performance, as a whole, was of unusual worth, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties presented by the composition, His own playing added much to the 
artistic effect of the ensemble, his phrasing and varieties of shading, with the 
intellectual qualities of his interpretation, being worthy of high praise. 
Messrs. Binder, Ohlheiser and Eichheim also did excellent work. A com- 
position of the importance of this quartet needs several hearings for its 
just appreciation. ss 





Whitney Mockridge, tenor, will give a concert at 
Chickering Hall on April 9, assisted by Miss Jennie Dutton, 
soprano; Miss Emily Winant, contralto ; Max Heinrich, bari- 
tone; Edwin Klahre, pianist, and Ovide Musin, violinist. 
——The second concert of the Gounod Choral Society 
will take place at Chickering Hall on Wednesday evening, 
April 11. Mendelssohn's ** Walpurgis Night” and an anthem 
by Gounod will be sung under the direction of the conductor 
of the organization, W. E. Mulligan, organist of St. Leo’s 
Church. 
Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, the charming young 
singer, will be one of the soloists at the coming May Festival 








in Cincinnati. She also sings in Orange, N. J., on April c1, 
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Professional Cards. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
vere. 1427 Park ave., bet. 80th & 81st | sts., New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 | East sgth street, New Y ork 








Accompany- 





ML LE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Cosy, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 4gth Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


CARL AL VES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Aye., near gist St, New Y ork. 








MME. MURIO- CEL LI, 


Vocal Suciellienen: 
No. 18 Irving’Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
m4! East Sand Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


FREDERICK W. JAM ESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. r4th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 

VocaL CuLTuRE. 

Address “Tue FLoripa,’ 1 Second Avenue, 
or care » of Steinway Hall, New ork, 


ALBE RT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ERRANI, 
Vocat Teacuar, 
21g East 19th Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons in the Art of Singing. 
Address a19 East 8th Street, » New Y ork. 


Mr. W..-}. 











ACHILLE 


Instruction, 





HALL, 


Concert PIanist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais; also a limited number of Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


ALBERT KUENZL EN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 


CAMILLE MUORI, 
Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Cuttrriss Warpe, Manager, 
271 East Chicago Ave., 


Resi- 


Chicago, Ill. 








COLORED SILKS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
will make on Monday, March 19, 
a general exhibit of Plain Dress 
Silks, in which the latest and best 
products of the Looms of the World 
will be represented. Their assort- 


ments contain a large variety of 


the Oriental and Antique Classic 
Tints in both Solid and Glace 
Effects, which are now receiving 
such marked approval in Paris. 

An examination is cordially 
invited. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will 
receive careful and prompt atten- 
tion. 


JAMES MCOREERY & G0, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





Professional Cards. 








VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 
MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


CONSE RV A’ rORY, LEIP ZIG. 


Young Lady Students received. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, &c ), $500 per Year. 

Also a limited number of youn girls for general 
education, 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig. Brunsw ick and Berlin references. 


For particulars apply to 
Mrs. GESNER LAMPMAN, 
Kiérner Strasse 27, I. L., 
Leirzic, GERMANY. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO ViRTVOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 West 46th Street. 


Mr, CHARLES KAISER 
Oratorio and Concert Tenor. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER 
63 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 


Concert PIANISTE AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


ene 


a ECHANE LL 
AND E gpl OF 


ANY Coe N COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORO ANS 

UNE QUALLED FOR 

RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


yi 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF — 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 


Ke f PHIL — 
t competing.) 


v | GREATEST SUCCESS |S, 


NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885. 
(Not competing.) 
LONDON, 188s. 


LONDON, 1851. se 
NEW YORK, 
PARIS, 1855, 
CHARL ‘Eston, 
BALTIMORE, 185g. | 
ee tae | Wherever Exhibited. 


VIENNA, 1873. } 
NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’ s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. ASTORIA, : he 


N ore.—Not connected with any other establishment 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. of asimilar name. 








DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
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~ Fon Fay: & Price Lis} He 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, ~ 


VWAIOLIN MAKERS. 
IMPORTERS OF BOWS. ELEGANT CASES & ITALIAN SRINGS 
Cooper Institute New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue. giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
application. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF CINCINNATI, 
JOHN OWEN BACHE, 
Rooms 411 and 413 
No. 18 Cortlandt Street, 
The Union Central commenced busin ess in 1867; i 
pays the largest dividends of any life company !n tnis 
country. Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 
Specialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 
has the lowest death rate ; its pe om ies are an invest 
ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 
pound interest, and the life insurance feature is only 
incidental or collateral. 


H. R. KNOPF, 
92 Third Ave., New York, 
Artistic Bow and Violin Maker, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN FINE OLD VIOLING. 














HARTMANN BROS. & REINHARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ZITHERS, GUITARS, MANDOLINS, &c. 


Office and Wareroom: 225 Rowery. 


Factory: 314-316 East 75TH Street, New York. 


Catalogue Sent on Application, 








MANAGER 
e ee 


Telephon 7 
NEW YORK 








GENTS WANTED to Canvasstor Adver- 
tising Patronage. A small amount of 

work done with tact and intelligence may pro- 
duce a considerable income. Agentsearnseveral 
hundred dollarsin commissionsin asingle season 
andincur no personal responsibility. Enquire 
at the nearest newspaperoffice and learnthat ours 
is the best known and best equipped establish. 
ment for placing advertisements in newspapers 
and conveying to advertisers the information 
which they require in order to make their invest- 
ments wisely and profitably. Men of good ad- 
dress, or women, if well informed and practical, 
may obtain —e tosolicit advertising patron 
age forus. Apply t i letter to Gzo. P. Rowziy, 
& Co., Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 10 Spruce 
St., New York, and full particulars will be sens 
by return mail. Yor 


A Valuable Collection of CREMONA Instra- 
ments lately brought from Europe for sale. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO A GENUINE 
Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, 1734, at 3,000 
and an Antonius Stradivarius at $2,000. 
MAKER OF THE WELL-KNOWN 
KNOPF VIOLINS AND KNOPF BOWS. 

Artistic Repairing. 





JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
k. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 423. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


KATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months #20,00 | Nine Months. . 860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. m 
Monday. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 


on 








draft, or money orders 
NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH a1, 1888. 
Marc A. BLUMENBERG. Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.. New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 


BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Cor. Wilton Ave. and 
Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 


E. L. ROBERTS, Representative, 





AMERICAN PIANOS IN EUROPE. 


—> 


‘ie Hamburg steamer Rhaetia, sailing from New 
York March 21, took out to Europe a magnificent 


concert parlor grand, bearing the number 60,982, and 
destined for the music room of the palatial residence of 
Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild, in Vienna. This cele- 
brated art connoisseur has thus purchased no less than 
three Steinway grand pianos within the past five years 
for his own use at his city and country residences at and 
near Vienna. 





Notice. 


IN THE CounTYy CouRT 
th 


in the matter of the Herr Piano Company (Limited). 


OF THE COUNTY OF YorK. 

e Joint Stock Companies Winding Up act, 
and 
Upon the application of William Badenach, the liquidator 


ippointed herein, and 


n Bickell 


e Court, dated 


upon reading the affidavit of John 


this day filed, and the order of this Honora- 


Paters 


the eleventh day of February instant, pro- 


viding for the winding up of the above named Herr Piano 
( mpany 

Ir IS ORDERED that no suit, action or other proceeding shall 
be proceeded with or commenced against the said company 


except with the leave of this Court and subject to such terms 
is this Court may impose ; 
AND IT IS Ft 


the 


RTHER ORDERED that this order shall be adver- 
Daily Gl 


y mailing a copy of this order to each 


loronto he once a week for one week 


11S and t 


date, 
n the list filed with liquidator, costs to be paid out of 


estate for advertising or of this application, 


(Signed) Joseru E, McDouca tt, J. 


A Rare Business Opportunity. 
RARE 


t 


opportunity is offered to anyone desiring 
One-half of 


occupied by Charles Metcalf, retired 


A 


engage in piano and organ business. 


reroom tormerly 


ind organ dealer, 121 Summit-st., Toledo, Ohio, is now 


rent, Other one-half of store is occupied by Ign. Fischer, 


For 


prefer to rent to piano and organ 


mu sant 
music pu 


lisher and dealer in small musical instruments. 


reason I desire and 


Store is located in the heart of business portion of 
he tv. There being but two piano and organ dealers in this 
crous city of g0,o00 inhabitants, the opportunity is a most 


IGN, FISCHER, 


desirable one Address, 


Music Publisher and Dealer in Musical Merchandise, 


London Letter. 
Lonpon, February 28, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

HE season in Great Britain is drawing to a 
close after the most successful run known for several 
years. Since the winter of 1883 a fixed depression has pre- 
vailed in all branches of trade, and the musical instrument 
business has been no exception to the general rule. It is said 
that no rule exists without an exception, and this particular 
exception must have gone abroad, for it has not been seen 
here for fully three years, though many eyes have anxiously 
tried to discern it. The renewed energies displayed in all 
branches of trade are attributed largely to the increase in ex- 
ports of manufactured materials of many descriptions, the 

enumeration of which it is not necessary to remark here 
The manufacwre of pianos in London has gone on with in- 
creased activity and vigor, and the makers of small instru- 
ments that are sold in the trade from £15 to £25 have been 
fully occupied in keeping pace with the demands made upon 
them by their provincial customers. There is nothing of 
any importance to note beyond the general improvement 
hinted at and there seems to have dawned on the 
British Isles at last the long day of prosperity which at one 
At any rate so 


above, 


time appeared to have taken wings forever. 
the pessimists here insisted ; now the optimists have their day, 
and everybody is better satisfied. There is ample room for 
improvements of many kinds in the manufacture of the Eng- 
lish pianos, but so long as the public is satisfied with mediocrity 
the makers see no necessity for spending any time or money 
The patent laws in this country 
Prohibitive fees 


in producing a better article. 
do not encourage innovation or invention. 
are demanded by the Government, and many creations are 
crushed from a valuable and useful existence because of the 
hindrances placed in the paths of inventors. 


that inventors are poor, and are obliged to exercise brains that 


It is proverbial 


would be devoted to other purposes if pockets were better 
filled, and so long as exorbitant fees are exacted many a use- 
ful thought will die stillborn in the intelligence that con- 
ceives it. 

One of the features of the winter’s complications has been 
the suits of Messrs. Steinway & Sons for infringement of their 
title, 
the English trade under the euphonious names of ‘* Steinberg,” 
‘Steinhard,” ‘‘Steinhard & Co.” ‘*Steinmayer.” The 
Steinways claim that these names are infringements of their 


A number of German pianos have been introduced to 
and 


copyrighted name, and have already successfully prosecuted 
two of the dealers using the above fictitious names. There 
are two more cases to come on, and it is difficult to predict 
how they will end. It appears that the names of ‘‘ Steinhart” 
and ‘‘ Steinmayer 
the Steinways filed their own name as a trade mark, and the 


were copyrighted as trade marks before 


suits will turn on the point whether or not priority of regis- 
tration entitles the registrars to the use of the assumed name 
as trade marks. These cases, it is understood, will soon be 
brought before the courts. 
Steinways have compelled dealers to withdraw fictitious names 
claimed to be infringements and succeeded in having such 
trade marks expunged from the register, it is said no serious 
oppposition was encountered. In the two to follow, the cele- 
brated New York makers will have to meet opponents of 
It would be invidious to mention 


In the two instances in which the 


means and determination. 
names yet, as public notice of trial has not yet been given, but 
it may safely be predicted that a pitched battle will result. 
Both the firms about to enter into litigation claim to have 
registered their trade marks at least three or four years before 
the Steinways entered their own. The will be inter- 
esting and I will let you know how they eventuate. Until 
recently these suits would have been impossible, but since the 
Merchandise Marks 


cases 


introduction and practice of the 
act opportunities have been given to all who have reason to 


believe that imitations of well-known marks have given cause 


new 


for complaint. 

The generous donations for the withdrawal of young Hof 
mann from the public arena have caused a great deal of excile- 
ment in the musical world, and loud is the wonder and admira- 
tion expressed for the munificent and vicarious sacrifice. 
Londoners cannot understand how any individual or body of 
men can unite to take from the view of the world the most 


brilliant meteor that has ever flashed across the horizon of the 








artistic sky. Yet it is this very withdrawal for a time that will 
cause to shine upon the world in future years a splendidly de- | 
veloped genius that will arouse the admiration and homage of 
All praise to the wise and liberal minds 


countless thousands. 
that have looked far into distance and saved for greater pros- 
perity the eighth wonder of the world! : 

‘Our Mary” still holds sway at Irving’s Theatre, but her 
season is drawing to a close, when her admirers in London 
will see the last of her for some time. For about six months 
she has continuously represented ‘‘ A Winter’s Tale,” and the 





Toledo, Ohio, 





house is as full every evening as at the first of her performances. 


formances have been given. This will excite less wonder when 
it is understood that not less than two hundred thousand peo- 
ple come into London every day. Among this vast number 
there are many who seek amusements and the London theatres 
receive the benefit of the influx. 

A tremendous discussion is now going on because of the 
unauthorized dramatization of Mrs. Burnett's beautiful story, 
‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy.” A callow young gentleman by the 
name of Seebohm has put the story into dramatic form—an 
easy task, as every page of the book lends itself to stage work. 
He adds on the program that the ‘‘play is suggested by a 
perusal of the book,” yet he has eribbed all the conversations 
bodily and without alteration. To prepare the work for what 
he considered a necessary change in the plot he has added 
some wishy-washy words that are only safe from utter con- 
demnation by being placed in the mouths of favorite actors. 
The public respect the artists where they cannot the author. 
The critics of the London press have scarified the author, and 
have commented in anything but complimentary terms on 
this literary ‘‘ appropriation,” and we have not yet heard the 
last of it. Mrs. Burnett’s dramatization of her book is yet to 
be seen, and it is thought that popular feeling will set in with 
such a strong current that the present ‘‘ Fauntleroy” will be 
tabooed. Common fairness demands that this should be done. 
So far as the performance of the play is concerned it leaves 
little to be desired. The little Zerd was played by Miss Annie 
Hughes, a young lady who has recently made a high reputa- 
tion for artless acting, endued with an indescribable charm 
old odds, the 
grocer, was a real creation, and the old Za// was a strong, 


that is as fascinating as it is original. Poor 
nervous study that was a delightful contrast to the sweet ways 
child. 
picture that I had never before seen outside of an American 


of the Miss Mary Moore as the mother presented a 
home, and no one will deny that an American mother with 
love for her child written in every smile or tear is one of the 
purest and holiest sights that has ever been vouchsafed to the 
E. P. HAWKINS, 


eye of man. Yours truly, 


A New and Successful Piano House. 


A 


in the piano and organ business in San Francisco, Cal. 


Jacospson & LatzeR—SAN Francisco, CAL. 
YOUNG and wideawake firm is that of Jacob- 
son & Latzer, who have recently established themselves 
The 
firm have the sole Pacific Coast agency of the James M. Starr 
& Co. and C. C. McEwen pianos. 
young and enterprising firm is destined to become one of the 


From all appearances this 


most important piano houses on the Pacific Coast. The senior 
member of the firm is Charles E. Jacobson, well and favorably 
known in musical circles. Sylvester H. Latzer, the junior 
partner is a pushing and energetic piano salesman ; his friends 
in the music trade are legion. Both gentlemen were formerly 
connected with the Ludden & Bates S. M. H., of Savannah, 
Ga. Jacobson & Latzer’s success can only be attributed to 
their polite and courteous style of doing business, together 
with their perfect knowledge of every detail in connection with 
pianos and organs, a main qualification for successful piano 
dealers. They have handsome warerooms in the well-known 
Phelan Block, 806 Market st., the centre of the piano trade. 
Jacobson & Latzer seem to have caught the popular strain 
and enjoy the confidence of both the public and the trade in 
general. They would be pleased to receive catalogues, Xc., 
from manufacturers representing the different branches of the 


piano and organ trade. 








Strikes. 


And now the piano finishers strike! If the piano players would but go 


and do likewise, peace and good will would reign once more in Aschalon. 
—Record. 

OOD heavens! Do not encourge the players 
¢ to strike any more. Just think how many nights of la- 
bor they use now in striking and how destructive it is to peace 
and quietness. Induce them to introduce the rule that the 
practicing piano player shall be called out after three strikes 
in a quiet neighborhood if you want to promote peace.—JBos- 
ton Transcript. 








An Ingenious Experiment. 


R. J. PULING, of Vienna, has devised an ingenious 
method of rendering visible the form of a stretched string set in 
vibration by having one of its extremities attached to one prong of a tuning 
fork, which was kept in motion electrically, and gave a definite note, the 
pitch cf which was carefully determined. The vibrating string was ligh:ed 
up by a vacuum tube connected with a Ruhmkorff coil, the rate of d scharge 
through the tube being alterable at will, and when this is made equal to or 
some aliquot multiple of the number of vibrations made by the string the 
latter was only illumined when occupying some one definite position, and 
owing to the persistence of its image on the retina appeared as if at rest. 
In this way the shape of the string and the positions of the modes and 
vertical segments were rendered clearly visible.—Scéientific American, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 














steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment ot all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., EE 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“ee MEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,, 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88S FIFTH AVENT'E. 


FREE. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 





| 
| 


FACIORIES AI DERBY, CONN. 


New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. 
Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 148 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHERLIN Gr. C7). 





‘ TONE, the MATERIAL ea 
1 in its construction, and the CARE 





STéY. GR6eA ae 


> re 





VANES & HOLMSTRO 





One of the Oldest Plane Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE) 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 


PIA NOS © UNA RAP At 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St. 
NEW YORE. 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 


Grand, Upright and Squares 





NRAKAUER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 
VENEERS, 
FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 East Eighth St., East River, 
NEW YORK. 








JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 




















“DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F ortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are matchless 





in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 





outlast any other make ot 








Pianos. 





PSGHER 6 FISCHER PIANOS. 





PIA 


TONE & DURAB 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


3s OFFICES AND WAREROOMS:! c+ 


[ANOS ? 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ 


NOW IN USE. 
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THE TRADE LOUNCER. 





R. H. L. SCHREINER, 
this paper as follows: 


Editor Vust 
inform me what years Abbé Liszt, as he was then styled, lived 


of Savannah, addresses 


SavANNAH, Ga., March 14, 1888. 

ai Courier 
Can you 
in Rome? I notice he gave a certificate to a Boston piano manufacturer 
It only says ** Rome,” but 


gives n H. L. ScHREINER. 
Liszt lived in Rome at the Villa d’Este during the 
winter months for many years; in fact, he lived there 


about that time, which has been published 


jate, month or year Yours truly, 


in the winter during the greater part of his life after he 
had reached It was only when he traveled 
on concert tours during the winter that he did not 


maturity. 


occupy his Roman villa. 
** * * 

The latest scale upright piano of Haines Brothers, 
with the pressure bar in the treble, is an instrument that 
recommends itself to pianists and dealers, It is one of 
the best examples of Haines Brothers’ product, and this 
new scale piano is the scale of N. J. Haines, Sr., who, 
by the way, all the Haines Mr. 
Haines very seldom alludes to this, and I only state it 


has drawn scales. 
here to a record of the fact, as Mr. Haines re- 
ferred to the matter as a passing suggestion. This 
piano takes the place of the old Style 7 Haines upright 


mak« 


and is known as the Style to. 


** & * 


A good many errors have crept into print on the sub- 
ject of the organ reed industry in Worcester. In the first 
place, the statement that the reed combination ended 
on April 1 is unfounded, for the combination date ex- 
tends into May—about six weeks longer than announced 
and during which much can be accomplished. 

The Munroe Organ Reed Company has two depart- 
ments in its business, the one being a reed and reed 
board department, while the other isan automatic musi- 
cal instrument department. the 
reed board department—-Mr. A. H. Hammond, of Worces- 
has made a bid for. No doubt, Mr. Hammond in the 
East and Mr. Newel the West 


terest to themselves to see that arrangements are per- 


The former reed and 


ter, | 
in would find it of in- 
fected whereby they could control the reed business, 
in conformity with the 
The 


control of an article of trade by means of combinations 


Such a course would also be 


most modern approved methods of doing business. 


is at present very mut h in practice among manufac- 


turers, although the system does not seem to be a 


popular one 

Phe Munroe 
for their reed department, a figure for the machinery, 
good will, &c 


g 
In 


talk 
Hammond 


company are asking a very high figure 
, that may cause Mr. Hammond to hesi- 


no arrangements can be effected with 


case 
I believe J am thoroughly justified in mak- 


ing this statement) there is a probability that the Mun- 


¥g 
roe Organ Reed Company may accept one of the sev- 
eral proposals that have been subimitted to them from 
Chicago to locate in that city, with largely increased fa- 
cilities and capital. 

One thing is sure, Mr. Newell has been vastly bene- 
fited by the reed organ combination; his books will 


prove as much, 


** * * 


At the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
settlement of the State of Ohio, which is to take 
A. B. Chase Company, of Nor- 
walk, Ohio, will make special displays at Columbus and 
held. The 


{ the 


ace this summer, the 


Cincinnati, where | exhibitions will be 


arge 
company in addressing this paper remark : 


We may not be able to show as many piano and organ factories, nor as 


t ents as some of our older States, yet we can show a credit- 


em, and every instrument turned out is a musical instru- 


which is mething 

fact that if there ever was a musical 
like <¢ 
, the piano made by the A. B. Chase Company de- 


I 


piano mad 


in indorse the 


(and that sounds 1 solecism, but it is 


truc 


serves that title The letter continues 


We plair the condition of trade Our business is increas- 
ing righta It was per cent. better last year than the year before, 
‘ f first two months of this year our books show an increase of 4¢ 
per cent, over the same months of last year. Collections are very good, 
and we think trade i a healthy condition 

The company are about bringing out a pedal bass at- 


tachment for their pianos, for those who want pedal 
practice and piano practice at the same time, 


a. x 





velopment of the American piano should visit the big 
Gabler factory and examine those pianos. 
* # & 

THE MUSICAL COURIER published the information 
some time ago (I believe it was in the early part of 
1887) that under a ruling of the Treasury Department 
foreign pianos can be imported by persons who could 
make oath that the instrument is brought here for their 
own use, I undefstand that eighty foreign pianos en- 
tered this port during the month .of February. A gen- 
tleman who believes in free trade told me that if it were 
not for the protective tariff these pianos would not have 
been imported. When I asked him to illuminate me he 
replied that but for this protective tariff we would be 
exporting pianos. 

“* * * 

Attention is called to this advertisement in the Rich- 

mond, Ind., Sunday Regéster : 





Important to Piano Buyers. 


T= **Stencil ” piano fraud has assumed alarming proportions in this 

country. Piano dealers in large cities are appointing “ agents”’ at 
every available point—agents who know nothing about pianos, whose 
work is to push the sale of the **Stencii’’ pianos. No responsible dealer 
of principle will sell them ; agents often do so ignorantly, but generally 
they are after their share of the profits—a ‘liberal commission.” 

Persons contemplating the purchase or pianos will consult their own in- 
terests by buying of well-established local dealers. By buying from first 
hands they save agents’ commissions, and may better know what they are 
buying. We have discontinued the aid of agents and peddlers, and are 
prepared to offer prices and terms unequaled by Cincinnati or Indianapolis 
houses or their agents. Correspondence invited. 

Wiciiam R. Swan & Co., 
935 Main-st., corner Tenth, Richmond, Ind. 


The stencil piano is receiving its greatest push from 
the dealers themselves, and if they would follow Swan 
& Co. and denounce it they would gain much prestige 
in their own communities. Then see what an enor- 
mous chance for the best kind of advertising they would 
have. They could introduce new and novel advertising 
matter, and such as is attractive and readable and such 
as would be read by thousands of people. The com- 
monplace system of advertising in country papers and 
in daily papers which we read often reflects upon the 
dealer, who sells from three to six different pianos and 
In attacking and ex- 
plaining what the stencil piano is a dealer can advertise 
himself in the most interesting manner. 


claims that each piano is the best. 


Besides this, he 
would be doing an excellent thing for himself and for 
the community. 

** * * 

The World of March 17 contained a dispatch from 
Derby, Conn., which stated that “a water tower of the 
Sterling factory swayed and broke Monday night, and 
$6,000 worth of finished pianos were destroyed by fire.” 
The facts are that a pipe from the tower burst and $50 
covers the damages. The Sterling Company are very 
busy, and have no time to collect $6,000 worth of finished 
pianos at their factory. As soon as pianos are finished 
they are shipped, and an accumulation of stock has 
been an impossibility with the company. 

** * * 

The Sunday Wor/d could not go to press without its 
regular Prochazka article. Here it is: 

MRS. VON PROCHAZKA SCORES A POINT, 

Judge Barrett, in the Supreme Court, upon the petition of Mrs. Lennie 
von Prochazka, plaintiff in the suit for divorce against her husband, Joseph 
Otto von Prochazka, the music publisher of West 
granted a writ of habeas corpus and certiorari on the motion of her 
counsel, W. Lane O'Neill. The writ requires Justice Andrew J. White to 
certify to the Supreme Court the cause and means why a warrant was 
issued by him for the arrest of the plaintiff on a charge of perjury, at the 
instance of J. W. Curtis, who is employed by her husband. Curtis alleged 
that she swore falsely as to the number of copies of a piece of music 
entitled ** At the Spring,”’ sold by her husband, in her testimony in the 
reference for alimony. Mrs. von Prochazka claims that the statement was 
simply a repetition of a statement made to her by her husband that 35,000 


Fourteenth-st., has 


copies of the piece were sold, 

There seems to be an unjustinable determination on 
the part of some papers to keep the Prochazka family 
affairs before the public eye at the least provocation. 
Space in a newspaper could be devoted to reading mat- 
ter of much more interest than the accounts of these 
interminable Prochazka suits, which are now losing 
even their novelty. And of what good is it to print such 
items? And yet there are papers that seem to gloat 
over such news and that devote a good part of a col- 


umn to its dissemination. 
* ee 


I have often wondered that Puck or Fudge have not 
found it worth their while to visit piano warerooms, for 
they certainly would find a very peculiar and pronounced 
type of humanity in the person of the piano salesman, 

He is as definite a type as the clergyman, the actor or 





Of the 
cent grands placed on the market are the instruments 


most satisfactory parlor grands of the re- 


of that class now manufactured by E. Gabler & Brother. 


Emil Gabler, the managing partner, has been giving a 


great deal of time and attention to these instruments, 
and they are really superb pianos, being acredit to the 
Che tone quality is excellent and the touch ex- 


Musical people who are interested in the de- 


house 


quisite, 





the musician ; in point of fact, he is a combination of all 
three, for he feels his mission a heaven-sent one; he is 
always acting, and he is alwaysa good musician, or 
thinks he is, which amounts to the same thing—to him. 
I have several in my mind's eye just now, one in partic- 
ular, however, who, by his Bismarckian gravity, ponder- 
ous utterances, superb, Sullivanesque physique, leads 
many unknowing people to stop and gape after him on 





the street. He knows all this, and life has become a 
wearisome thing to his companions of the salesroom. 

He touches the piano with all the assurance and deli- 
cacy that we recognize (when we can’t help it) in the 
kick of a mule, and the number of really intelligent cus- 
tomers he has driven from the vicinity ofthe instrument 
would appall the head of the house he so ably repre- 
sents. 

But then his voice is deep, he is looked up to by small 
boys on the street, his forehead is lofty and he doesn’t 
recognize that he is an ass of the first water, and con- 


sequently he is happy. 


oe 6's 


Much more subtle and dangerous is the weird sales- 
man, who, with gruesome visage, dyspeptic hair and a 
cavernous voice, drags his timid victims to the base- 
ment of his establishment, where in the dim, religious 
light of this celluloid cloister, he pulls out some venera- 
ble instrument (taken in trade) to the light and expa- 
tiates on its merits. He has, like some people who eat 
high game and olives, acquired a taste for these musty 
old pianos, and he values a sale made of one of them 
much more highly than the most expensive of any of 
the highly priced and polished grands in the warerooms 
overhead. He is an odd character and seldom whistles, 
although he plays “Home, Sweet Home” with the 
same One fingered bass throughout. 

at | 

But what a ray of pianistic slang and sunshine is the 
young salesman (who had two quarters in piano playing 
at the Cosmical Conservatory), and who eagerly button- 
holes you as you enter his den. “ All hope abandon, 
ye who enter here” should be your Dantesque motto, 
for, while you don’t buy, you are stunned into silence 
by the volumes of knowing trade chat that is hurled 
at your head. This specimen of the class usually 
meets fool later life and him 
into starting a small manufacturing concern, which, 
as a rule, comes to grief after the sale of the tenth 
piano, but goes right ahead, and if the atmos- 
phere of the piano salesroom becomes too confined 
he boldly enters the domain of the sewing machine, and 
by his nerve, ignorance, blather and general cheek suc- 


some in persuades 


he 


ceeds in ruining his trusting employer. He should 


be severely sat upon. 
* & * 


Give me, after all, the gentlemanly, conservative 
salesman who has been with the same house eighty-nine 
years next grass. He may not assert himself as much as 
the others I have described, but his touching fidelity 
and regularity in drawing his salary must be seen to be 
appreciated. Healso plays, or rather ripples, up and 
down the keyboard, carefully avoiding the dangerously 
weak points that he wots of so well, and he always 
plays arpeggios, refraining from any untoward harmonies 
that might distract the customer’s attention from the 
tone of the instrument. Liszt calls it “tuner music,” and 
our conservative friend possesses the gift in abundance, 
for, after so many years of practice, the C major arpeg- 
gio reels off quite smoothly. His house will cheerfully 
pay his funeral expenses, but then he never dies, doesn’t 
believe in the installment plan, and, above all, loves 
square pianos and hates Wagner. 

** * * 

Among the latest novelties in the trade we can men- 
tion the approaching completion of Behr Brothers & 
Co.’s first grand piano, which will create a sensation 
and which will be fully described columns. 
Paul Gmehlin has made a great hit. Other novelties 
are the late designs of Hazclton uprights, of gorgeously 
figured Circassian walnut. Something new is also “on 
the carpet” at the Estey piano factory. See MUSICAL 
CouRIER for particulars. Krakauer Brothers’ special 
fancy upright is a great success. The Behning whole- 
sale trade was never in better shape than it is now. 
Rumors that a dealer in this town is in bad financial 
shape are rife, but his paper has not gone to protest, 
notwithstanding the blizzard week. 

xe * * 

In answer toan inquiry I am able to state that Nilsson 
& Co., piano manufacturers, on West Forty-third-st., are 
owned and controlled by James & Holmstrom. 


in these 


** * * 

Brett’s patent tuning device for upright pianos will 
soon be incorporated in a piano, when the value of the 
invention, should it prove to be practical, will become 
known and its merits tested. Mr. Brett showed me the 
model of his device in Cleveland, where he resides, last 
summer. It is in appearance the handsomest device I 
| have yet seen, and I am anxious to know how it will 
operate in a practical test. Mr. Brett has been in the 
| city for some time building the piano, There are many 
| practical piano mechanics and artisans at work on in- 
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THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Til. 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 


THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL 


L COURIER. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS 





Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FOREHIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “‘ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,”’ and all Seepaaee Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘“ Rohlfing. 





647" The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1357. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Upright 


ana square, LA RNOS. 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
@™ CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 





PIANO PLATES 


— AND — 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 





FRANCIS BACON, 


PARAGON 


(Late RAVEN & BACON, Established 1789.) 


19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CHICAGO DEPOT: J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


eae. &: BON TD, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, IIl. 


EP" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


HEINR. KNAUSS SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano’ Manufacturers. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


erA MNWos. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, . East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 

















WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— Or — 


Dyright Plane 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street 
CEICAGO 











+>~THE + 


FARRAND & VOTEY KELLER PIANO. 


| MANUFACTURED BY 
ORGAN CO., | THE KELLER PIANO €0., 


perrort. micu, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E, 14th St. 





BUY THE OLD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO. 


ESTABLISHED = 





F, G. SMITH, Sr. 
WAREROOMS, 

‘ew York, $5 Fifth Ave. 
pent City, 43 Montgomery St. 
Washington, .C, 1103 Penn Av 

|} Saratoga Springs, 454 6 way. 


Over baits now in use. 


LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Exscutive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877 t 


FREEBORN ‘G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 


Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear Sir: Mrs, President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best piace in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and al! 
her friends who see it. It is a remarkably 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything hat goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, anc further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
in every respect. : 

Very truly yours, 


W. K, ROGERS, 


PRrivaTs SECRETARY TO THE PResipsnt. 


‘ 
4 “ 994-796 Broadway, E. D. |é 
, Philadelphia, 1020 Arch St. _ }=) 


"apopy Ovoh] aN, 9 pe sonyoune 
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ventions to supersede the wood pinblock, but the wood 
pinblock is to-day used universally, with the exception 
of asmall percentage of pianos made with patent de- 
This percentage is so small that it cannot affect, 
at least at present, the prestige of the wood pinblock 
as the representative tuning principle in the construc- 
tion of the American upright piano. Efforts have been 
made for years to attach devices of similar nature to 
violins and ‘cellos, but they were all thrown aside with 
the decision to revert to the original wood neck and 
wood pin, such as are now and always have been used 
I believe 


vices, 


in the highest grade stringed instruments. 
that Rogers’ latest patent tuning device is one of the 
most practical ever invented, provided, however, that 
the body of the pin be driven into a wood pinblock in- 
stead of being cast with the plate that contains the pins. 


Musical Merchandise. 
UGUST WILHELM], now residing at 
Blasewitz, near Dresden, has just sent an order to 
N. Y., for a violin, model 


A 


George Gemiinder, of Astoria, 
Wilheimj already owns three George 


Gemiinder violins, but is anxious to have one more of these 


Joseph Guarnerius, 


peerless masterworks, as he styles them. 

A few weeks ago we stated, tothe displeasure of some of our 
New York importers, that the workmen in musical merchandise 
over in Europe were nearly starving to enrich the importers 
here. The London Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review 
‘As the American dealers have screwed down prices 
Markneukirchen to, or even below, starvation pitch, the 


Says: 
in 
manutacturers have been looking around for some new branch 
to take up which may prove more lucrative. They are now 
endeavoring to imitate several of the popular instruments of 
various savage tribes, and the consuls have been directed by 
the Imperial Chancellor to collect and forward to the trade 
museum of that town specimens of all the native instruments 
they can procure.” 

Markneukirchen is, as to musical in- 
Dur- 
ing the last few months instruments for the same have arrived 
Rangoon, British Burmah, Belize, British Honduras, 
Tokio, Kapstadt, Freetown (West Africa) and Canton. Mr. 
Oscar Schuster, a retired merchant of Dresden, presented to 
the museum a considerable collection of Chinese instruments. 


The trade museum of 
struments, perhaps the most important one of any city. 


from 


More specimens of instruments are expected from Teheran, 
Mozambique, Tangiers and Guatemala. The Royal Secretary 
of the Interior has lately added a set of clarinets, an oboe 
and a new piccolo flute in the international pitch of 870 vibra- 


tions 


As the assertion is made that the ‘King Joseph” violin is 
n this country and the property of Mr. Hawley, of Hartford, 
Conn,, we quote the following from the Glasgow Weekly 
Wa ‘It is my pleasing duty to show that Glasgow has one 
of the greatest living collectors in Mr. David Laurie. His pres- 
ent collection is one of surpassing merit. Heownsthe ‘Alard 
Strad,’ of 1715; the ‘King Joseph Guarnerius ;’ the Louis 
XV. Strad,’ of 1720; a ‘ Long Strad,’ of 1696; a ‘Carlo Ber- 
gonzi, of 1725, and an ‘ Elector Stainer,’ of 1653. 
The next great instrument in merit and interest to the 
\lard Strad, which is valued at $15,000, is certainly the 


renowned King Joseph Guarnerius. 
‘The great Joseph Guarnerius, called ‘ Del Jesu,’ from the 
the letters I. H. S. 


circumstance of a cross and being almost 


nvariably found on all his tickets, takes rank immediately 
alongside of Stradivarius as a maker of the greatest genius 
and value The King Joseph, so named on account of its 
being considered the grandest known specimen of ‘ Del 
Jesu's’ genius and skill, is an instrument differing considera- 
bly from Stradivarius’ work in constructive outline and form 
to the practiced eye. The violins of Guarnerius are, in gene- 
ral, slightly smaller than those of Stradivarius. They differ | 
ilso in the curves of the shoulders, in the C’s, and in the | 
shape and cut of the sound holes. The scroll piece of Guar- 
nerius is also bolder and more massive than that of Stradiva- 
rius’ chisel, in which latter feature of the Guarnerius violins 


some connoisseurs find much to strongly admire. 


rhis noble specimen of one of Cremona’s most gifted 


makers was in the collection of Mr. James Goding for many 
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| clay. Mr. Rohrmann believes that already his clay vio- 
| lins compete favorably with wooden violins of inferior quality, 
but is rather convinced that he can bring them to such perfec- 
tion as successfully to rival wooden violins of superior quality. 

Dr. F. Auerbach, of Breslau, in an essay about these violins 
says : 

**He who has studied the fundamental principles of scien- 
tific musical acoustics knows that that quality of the wood 
which makes it the most valuable material for violins is its or- 
ganic structure, and that the result of this structure is the 
characteristic strong, sonorous sound which yet can be indi- 
vidualized to a nicety and thus makes the violin the king of the 
orchestra and the favorite solo instrument. Clay, however, 
has no structure at all ; onthe contrary, it is remarkably homo- 
geneous, and therefore can only produce a general, soft, un- 
certain resonance, on account of which it seems entirely pre- 
cluded that clay violins should be able to compete with 
wooden violins of better quality. Should it, however, be the 
object to produce immense quantities of cheap, common vio- 
lins, it would be difficult to manufacture anything below the 
incredible low price of wooden violins of that kind. Other 
considerations are the impossibility to give a retouching file to 
top or bottom after these instruments have been finished, the 
greater weight of the same and their liability to break. And 
what advantages are these compared to all these disadvantages ? 
Acknowledging the laudable efforts for the ideal, we must give 
the advice not tospend too much ona false idea. The idea 
will be lost in oblivion, to come up again after a while, as it 
has happened already so often.” 

The London Magazine of Music states: The Leipsic 
Museum of Ancient Instruments has lately been enriched by 
an almost unique treasure, a so-called ‘‘ Bibleregale,” the 
only example of the kind known in Germany. The exterior 
of this instrument resembles a large medizval bible. When 
the lid is raised a keyboard is disclosed to view, which its late 
owner believed to be dumb. On closer examination, how- 
ever, some tiny pipes were discovered under the keyboard, 
which could be played by means of bellows hidden in the lid. 
The instrument contains four octaves and possesses a curiously 
penetrating and vibrating tone. 








Life Insurance at Actual Cost. 
ERSONS desirous of obtaining life insurance at 
actual cost should write for circulars to the Security 
Mutual Benefit Society, No. 233 Broadway, New York. 
This society claims that on its plan assessment insurance is 
rendered safe, secure and permanent and the cost reduced to a 
minimum. 


Trade Notes. 

—Electric motors are now much used for pumping for organs 
says the Eiectric World. 

—A patent has been granted for a music rack attachment for 
upright pianos to H. Ziegler, No. 378,486. 

—H. L. Schreiner, of Savannah, is in town. C. A. Ahl- 
strom, of Jamestown, was in town last week. 

—We understand that Augustus Baus & Co., haver ented 
the old Weser factory on West Thirtieth-st., and will soon be- 
gin the manufacture of pianos. 

—A great misfortune has befallen Messrs. Gorgo, of Rome, 
Italy, whose piano and music establishment has been burned 
to the ground, none of the instruments escaping the flames. 

—J. G. Ramsdell, of Philadelphia, has bought out for cash 
Mr. James Cumston’s interest in the Clemmer affairs. Mr. 
Ramsdell is agent for Weber, Hallett & Cumison and Gilbert 
pianos. 

—On Monday last Albert Weber sent three small grands to 
Messrs. Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, Ohio, and one to Nor- 
folk, Va., and reports trade as opening up in a remarkable 
way after the great storm week. 

—The John Gill about whom the daily papers have been 
publishing long articles referring to his weakmindedness and 
the robbery of his estate by the Woodhall sisters was formerly 
in the piano manufacturing business in this city. 

—A new musical instrument, the claviharp, the invention 
of M. Dietz, of Brussels, has passed a successful private trial. 
It has a keyboard like a piano, but the mechanism plucks the 
strings like a harp instead of striking them. Any pianist can 
play it. 

—The St. Louis Glote-Democrat prints the following inter- 
view with a music dealer : 

The people of fashion and wealth are not the purchasers of our musical 
instruments. 











years. It afterward passed into the possession of the Vis- 
comte de Jansé, from whom Mr. Laurie got it in 1877, It has 
intense individuality of tone, mellow, rich and full of carrying 
power, and though, perhaps, less brilliant and expressive than 


a Stradivarius violin of the very first order, itis not the less 


one of the very few intrinsically great historic violins known.” 


Mr. Ludwig Rohrmann, of Krauschwitz, near Muscan 
Oberlausitz), meeting with much opposition in Ger- 
many against his new violins, constructed not of wood but of 


They pay to hear their music. Those who buy our fid- 
dies, guitars, horns, zithers and harps outside the musical pro- 
fession are people of moderate means, or even the poor. Why, dirty 
faced men and women come into my store every day to buy strings for in- 
struments or to make arrangements about purchasing instruments. 
Nearly every family which relies for support upon the manual exertions 
of its members has some sort of musical instrument in the house. I can 








accordeon, the Irishman a fiddle or a fife, the negro a harmonica, and the 
American a banjo. Three-fourths of the zithers sold here are purchased 
by Germans and are played upon by them. They are not piano players, 
and, however, lowly their circumstances, they will buy a zitherif they 
possess musical talent, I know of a poor woman who worked for her living 
and paid me $80 fora zither. It represented her savings for a year, but 
her happiness at being able to possess the instrument compensated for all 
her hardship. Pianos are, of course, the most expensive instruments, and 
yet are chiefly purchased by people of moderate means, who buy on the 
installment plan. These purchasers are Americans, and the sales are in- 
creasing every year. You have no idea how many pianos are now used, 
since they can be so easily purchased. 

—From present indications we are likely to have an amateur orchestra 
in the city that will greatly elevate the standard of music in Omaha, Mr. 
Alfred Meinberg, who is an enthusiast upon this subject, has succeeded 
in getting together a large majority of the amateur musicians in the city, 
and last evening a meeting was held at 1516 Dodge-st., at which by-laws 
were adopted and an organization perfected. In this departure Mr. Mein- 
berg ought to receive the earnest support of the musical public, for it is 
a lamentable fact that we do not have an orchestra in the city that is 
capable of accompanying a violin virtuoso or lyric star, unless a good 
round sum is paid. While the present orchestra may not fill the mission 
intended it cannot help but be a nucleus around which a strong musical 
organization may be formed. 


This is from the Omaha £xce/sior. Mr. Meinberg is the 


Weber agent at Omaha. 


—Mr. W. J. Dyer, of W. J. Dyer & Brother, musical merchandise— 
Our business during the past year has shown a decided and gratifying in- 
crease, fully 23 per cent. over that of the previous year, and we are now 
loading up quite actively in anticipation of a heavy trade in the immediate 
future. Collections have been much better than we expected, and in view 
of the snow blockade, which so recently had its smaller counterpart, 
money is coming in surprisingly well. In some branches of our business 
we may see atemporary dullness owing to the Presidential election, but in 
the line of band instruments, which are largely imported from Germany 
and other European countries, we do far more than a correspondingly 
large trade during the same period. Our territory includes Minnesota, 
Dakota and through to the Pavific ; and when I refer to the Presidential 
year you, of course, understand to what an extent the demand for band 
instruments must naturally be increased owing to election excitement. On 
the whole we are much pleased with the outlook and believe trade prospects 
were never better. 


This interview was published in the St. Paul /ourna/ o/ 


Commerce. Mr. Dyer is in town. 


—Sheriff Rogers returned to this city yesterday morning from Wades- 
boro, where he went to serve the warrant upon Mr. S. W. Hearn, editor of 
the Wadesboro /ntedligencer, charged with criminal libel against Mr. J. L. 
Stone, piano and organ dealer, of this city. Sheriff Rogers brought Mr. 
Hearn with him, who was accompanied by J. A. Lockhart, Esq., of 
Wadesboro, who is counsel for the defendant, together with Messrs. 
Reade, Busbee & Busbee and Messrs. Battle & Mordecai, of this city. The 
preliminary hearing took place at 1 o'clock p. Mm. before Justice W. D. Hay- 
wood. The defendant waived examination and was bound in the sum of 
$1,000 for his appearance at Wake Superior Court on the fourth Monday 
in March. Messrs. C. M. Burns, J. W. Mills, J. T. Redfearn and S. A. 
Leach, Jr., all of Wadesboro, were his bondsmen. Immediately upon the 
filing of the bond Mr. Stone entered suit against Mr. Hearn for $10,000 
damages and had papers served. The plaintiff demanded a bond of $10,- 
oco, but the defendant not agreeing the matter was carried before Charles 
D. Upchurch, clerk of Wake Superior Court, and the bond was fixed at 
$5,000. The suit will come up on the civil docket of the March term of 
Wake Superior Court. The bond was given by the same parties as in the 
first case and Mr. Hearn left for his home at Wadesboro yesterday even- 
ing.—Raleigh News and Observer. 








pk eae wareroom salesman of long and successful 

experience, a brilliant piano player and fine organist, 
wants a position. Address Piano and Organ Salesman, care 
of THE MusicaL Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st , New York. 


ANTED—To correspond with manufacturers of medi- 

um priced pianos not represented in Washington, 

D. C., and who will guarantee protection of territory. Ad- 

dress ‘‘ Medium,” care of THE MUSICAL Courter, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., New York, 


ANTED—By an Eastern house, a music clerk witha 

good knowledge of foreign music ; must be capable 
of waiting on teachers and fine trade generally. Good salary 
to the right man. Address, with salary expected and refer- 
ences, ‘‘ Foreign Clerk,” care of MusicAL Courigr, 25 East 
Fourteenth-st., New York. 





— BY A TENOR SINGER.—A tenor singer who has 
been singing in several church choirs and for six 
years in church quartets desires a position in a New York 
church. References as to ability and character can be fur- 
nished. Address ‘‘ Tenor,” P. O. box 458, Stamford, Conn. 








INCORPORATED 1878. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York, 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 





A thorough Musical education after the methods of the Conservatories 
of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This College is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 





tell the nationality by the instrument. A German will have a zither or an 


Special Summer Course begins June 15. Send for Catalogue. 








RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


SEND FOR 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— afta OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, 


and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—-4 NEW YORK + 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


—~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


Nos, 402, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON ~ 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
L. F HEPBURN & CO. 14 .2tcOMe STREET. NEW York 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS pS [ A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, - . 











> ==] APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 3+ & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


No. 





HALLET & DAVIS COS PIANOS.- 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; 


GRAND, reoaae and UPRIGHT, 


del, Stra 
oa aediieas 


sed by Lis: oe lk, Wehli, Ben 
"ibe Paulus, Titiens, Heilbr« 
Greatest Maste 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made, 


SIX OCTAVES sal SPECIALTY. 


For Pri and Catalogues, addres: 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0., 


WATERLOO, N. ¥. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 


INSTRUMENTS. 
PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS3PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS : 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 
Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





Be WEBER x 


PLlLAINOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


< NEW * YORE. ae 





BRANCH: Weber Masi Hall Wabash Ave., cor. Jackson St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTORIES ; 


(21, 123,125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
INEW + YORK. 
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HE OUD smo VP ARTIN GUITARS aly Tm 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GON], 
Mr. j. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 


FERRARE, Mr. CHAS, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| | and many others, 


Dz JANON Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etce., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


PAMERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth Avenue 
etweer it venue t NEW YORK. 


Broadway, 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 












‘BACK 


Grand, Square and’ Upright 


© : =F 
‘ 4 ) 
yy x 4 od oe 
Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 
§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d 8t., New York. 


Ki ANICH 








ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World, 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 











made of turnishing the Highest Class 
D WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


KNAB 


» Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty te and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 


A specialt 
Vv ICE. 





ae) 








Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 








Gold and Silver 
Medals at the 
Wor d’s Expo- 
sitions of Am- 
sterdam and 
Antwerp. 








DOLGEVILLE, 4H. ¥, 


















Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & co. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—#*PATENT PIANO MUFFLER #— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


4 _ 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
Ri. WAREROOMS: t 1229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


We} FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


“TH. MANN & CO., 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


UprightsGrand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


B THE AB. CHASE 60, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


FAR 


hea ae 







a 














SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN CO., 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIPE «- REED ORGANS oF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND; CONCERT ORGANS. 











Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and References. = 


co., 





F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (28 Sena for Catalogue. 








OHHNPR 






FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 












Acznts Wanrzp. CHICAGO LLL, | Tused and Regulated, 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0., 





w~~?2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *~ 





FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, pateuted 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








— te 


BABY GRAND. 


SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


THE 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


bility 
ie 





GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


i Xr A NTO 


aa ee 
LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small Apartments. 





Ke 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR. LARGEST 
GRAND ORGAN 

Fifth Avenue Cathedral, ", Vie 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
me St. Paul’s E. Ch., 
N. . wy Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Brooklyn Tab 

pond 3 First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 





New Orleans, and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral, 4. 


Warerooms, STECK HALL. 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 














WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 


All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, IN. Y-. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. ‘CaTaLeeee, &c., FREE. 


» MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


JPA TOS. 


Factory ‘ona " Warereems. 338 and 


340 East 3ist Si 3ist Street, New York. 





TRITTER & WINKELMANN, 


>PIANOS,« 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and ‘Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


Ga Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 
Where we are not repre- 
(sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 





4 


‘a 


Nickel- Piieg, Bronzing and 
Malleable Ir 


Patented. 


: ' PIANO HARDWARE, 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o, 


apanning, Fine Gray and 
‘on Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 


constantly on hand. 





 STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





SERRA eg 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki , 
| E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, o } 
San Francisco, and many others. 





400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, ine 


@ and 37, 39, 41, 43445 Misth Aver, NEW YORK. 





The Best Piano in the Market. 
FEER & SON , Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





J Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 





Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





EE. G. HARRINGTON! & CO., wii oF ® 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 468. 456 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











STEINWAY 


eetted 7 — 
Crand, Square and Upright <= +7 _= 


PIANOS. | oracans. PIANOS, 


a ——- -- ———-——— 





Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the — aaaagaee a successful rival on ak good name and fame of the 
full metal hematens in their own factories. the Globe, either in Design, ESTEY ORGAN have been 


Te Material or Workmanship. The re- ) borne out most fully by the PIANO. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, | suits atready accomplished in Tone $ At one bound it was in the front 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. Mises jane graioes Greater ; rank, ond ie Mamane ye hem, 
—— strides in this direction during the $§ first-class Piano is rapidly centring 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STERIWAY WALL, «| sess sup: pence then ever beland in this establishment. 


No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


m ras nave now eno 20-asitamauna oenwanr | ERPEY ORGAN CO, } ESTEY PLANO CO, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—58d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. New York City U.S.A. 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. : 

















NONE BUT THE _FINEST WORKMANSHIP. | 





ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 




































Paris, 1878. 








Vienna, 1873. E : 
FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: - wc: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. roe tae yy ‘i i 





SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 








aie ae 
lt APNE oe 

PIANO2ORGAN oee= === MATERIALS, 
ad y ELT — aiiiamaomss AT DOLGEVILLE.N.Y. 4 SS f 


122 BAST THIRTEENTH STREET, NHW YORE. 


A R.M BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 

j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


ounare: Upright and Grand Pianos to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


e 3 WEST 14th ST. ¥) = ~% , ty aot 
en Pr. Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 
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Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BHHNING & SOWN.! RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Cnurch, New York. 




















